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Gemma Galgani 


(Born 1878. Died 1903) 


A touching story, beautifully 
written, of a child of the 
Sacred Passion. 
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An Ideal Gift Book 


The Life of Christ 


In Text and Pictures 


This book will be sent to you with the 
understanding that at the end of five days 
you may return it. But you'll be so 
pleased with it that you won't return it. 


The Calvert Series 


EDITED BY HILAIRE BELLOC 


“A series of short, clear books upon apologetics is 
needed at the stage of the great controversy in which 
the world is engaged; not little tracts, of which we 
have, on the Catholic side, a very large number— 
most of them excellent and enjoying an immense cir- 
culation—-but books. 

“There is something about a series of books which 
adds greatly to the value of its component units. 
Men take each work in it the more seriously because 


it is supported by its fellows in the regiment.”— 
Hilaire Belloc. 
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Blessed Be God 


A new modern prayer book unanimously held to be supe- 
rior to any manual of devotion in contents, as well as 
printing, paper and binding. Besides the usual prayer 
book contents, there are special prayers, including those 


of St. Thérése; nine favorite novenas; popular devotions; | 


new Indulgences; meditations from Scripture and the Imi- 
tation; Mass prayers from the Missal; Requiem Mass, Nup- 
tial Mass, Marriage Rites, Epistles and Gospels, Vespers, 
Stations of the Cross according to St. Alphonsus, etc. In- 
dexed, simple in arrangement, large type, beautifully print- 
ed on fine paper, illustrated, 780 pages. Gilt edges. Size, 
6% in. x 4 in. 

Each copy boxed. Priced according to binding. $2.50, $3.50, 
$4.00, $4.50, $5.00, $5.50, $5.75, $6.00, $6.50. 


MORE PEOPLE USING PRAYER BOOKS 


Hundreds of thousands of Catholics who are anxious to occupy them- 
selves devoutly and intelligently during Mass have found their wants 
so well provided for in the new prayer books that they cannot think 
of attending Mass without their prayer book which gives them so 


The New Prayer Books 


Charles J. Callan, O.P. and John A. McHugh, O.P. 
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The Man of God 


A new prayer book that men will admire, fashioned as it is 
for men alone, embracing all the prayers that men require, 
in a simple, plain and straightforward style. Prayers for 
the Husband and Father; special Counsels and Maxims for 
young, married, single and older men; Rule of Life for 
men; Ordinary of the Mass (Latin-English); prayers at 


| Mass; devotional prayers to the Holy Name, Blessed Sacra- 





ment, Virgin Mary, Holy Ghost, St. Joseph, “Christ the 
King”; prayers for morning, night, Confession and Com- 
munion; general prayers; and valuable explanatory matter. 
242 pages, size 24"x4%"; 4%" thick. Black imitation leather, 
rough grain, $1.00; Rutland grain leather $1.25; black 
leather, yapp edges, $1.50; maroon calfskin, $1.75; black 
leather, leather lined, $2.00; black morocco, yapp edges, 
$3.00; blue morocco, gold lined $3.50. Each copy boxed. 
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Requiescant in (Pace 


TO THE READERS OF THE SIGN: 
My DEAR FRIENDS: 


In the catechism of the Council of Trent it is stated that “there is a purgatorial 
fire where the souls of the righteous are purified by punishment of some fixed 
period, that entrance may be given to them into their eternal home, where nothing 
that is defiled can have a place.’”” The Church also teaches us that by our suffrages 
we can shorten the stay of the Souls in Purgatory and that they in turn can make 
intercession for us. 


The Catholic doctrine of Purgatory, in spite of much misrepresentation, in- 
stead of being contrary to Holy Scripture is fully in accord with it and is certainly 
consistent with the almost universal custom of praying for the dead. What a com- 
fort this doctrine affords our human hearts to know that imperfect souls among 
our own dead who died in a state unfit for Heaven may yet have perfected in them, 
until the day of Christ, that good work of God which has been in this world begun! 


What a consolation this doctrine also affords in assuring us that our remem- 
brance of the dead need not be expressed in vain regrets or futile grief, but that our 
remembrance of them may be an effective help to them if it prompt us to pray for 
them, to have the Holy Mass offered for them, to make personal sacrifices in their 
behalf. During this month that commemorates the Faithful Departed, we should 
increase and intensify our suffrages for them, and especially for those amongst them 
who have a special claim upon our affection and gratitude. 


One of the saddest things in life is that the dead are soon forgotten, even by 
those who were most closely united to them on earth. A sadder thing is that they 
are forgotten by those who are indebted to them. We cannot return any money 
they gave us—they don’t need it—but they need our prayers. We cannot repare 
any injustice we did, but we can give alms to the poor in reparation. We cannot 
undo the unkindness we did them, but we show our sorrow for the unkindness by 
commending them to God’s mercy. 
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Nor should it be forgotten that the Souls in Purgatory exercise a powerful 
intercession with God. We have abundant proof in the lives and writings of the 
Saints in witness to the efficacy of their prayers. The Souls in Purgatory are saved. 
It is only a question of time before they will behold the face of God. They are 
especially dear to Holy Church, so rich in the motherhood of saints. Liberally does 
she spend of her spiritual treasure for their relief! By their patient suffering and 
ardent prayers they can and will benefit us as we remember them. 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 


Sot March Virell Of 
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Five ana Seventy Years 


N St. Paut’s Monastery, Pittsburgh, Pa., 

there was observed from October 10th to 
13th, the Diamond Jubilee of the coming of the 
Passionist Fathers to the United States. While 
the celebration was very simple—more or less of 
a family affair—and attracted little public atten- 
tion, it carries a wide significance for the Ameri- 
can Church. 

The Diamond Jubilee is conclusive proof of 
the groundlessness of the fear originally enter- 
tained that the Passionist life would be unsuited 
to American conditions. That life—a codrdin- 
ated combination of monastic observance and 
missionary activity—has so strongly appealed to 
American Catholic youth and manhood that the 
Passionist Order in our country today has two 
provinces with seventeen monasteries and a per- 
sonnel of about five hundred members. 

From the very first the Fathers entered whole- 
heartedly into the work of missions and retreats. 
But they did not and do not limit their ministry 
to the household of the Faith. Work among 
non-Catholics through lecture courses, the fur- 
thering of the lay apostolate, pioneer missionary 
efforts in the South among whites and colored, 
the evangelization of Hunan, China,—these are 
outstanding features of their diversified labors 
for the salvation of souls. 

And in the midst of all this external work be 
it said to their credit that they have been faithful 
to the rigorous observance of their monastic 
rules and constitutions —a remarkable fact in 
view of the insistent demands for their services, 


demands that to many might seem to justify the 
curtailment if not the abolition of long hours of 
private and personal devotions. 

The seventy-five years of the Passionist Order 
in America is a striking commentary on the wis- 
dom of its founder, St. Paul of the Cross, the 
adaptability of whose rule makes the Order an 
efficient agent for carrying on in every nation a 
variety of service in extending the Kingdom of 
Jesus Christ Crucified. 


Ghip-on-Shoulder 


HE OcTOBER issue of the Forum carries a 
debate between Mr. Alain Locke, colored, and 
Mr. Lothrop Stoddard, white. The question is the 
“Color-Line.” Mr. Locke advocates, erasing the 
line for the Negro “intelligentsia” and letting it 
stand for the Negro masses, lest this intelligentsia 
become disgusted with cultural effort and devote 
its energies to rebellious leadership among colored 
people, resulting ultimately in a race war in these 
United States. Mr. Stoddard contends that the 
color-line must remain as it is, not because the 
Negro is of an inferior race but because the 
white and black races are different—racial dif- 
ference. He favors two civilizations, one Cau- 
casian and the other African, working side by 
side in the country of “e pluribus unum.” The 
black man is dared to knock this chip off the 
white man’s shoulder. 
What will the colored masses think of Mr. 
Locke’s readiness to let the color-line stand for 
them, whilst erasing it for the few who reach 
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cultural standing among white people? So, too, 
what will Nordics think of Mr. Stoddard’s drop- 
ping the charge of racial inferiority against the 
Negro? The line of thought of both debaters is 
decidedly weak. Lugging in the likelihood of race 
war is boyish. Both debaters contend for what 
is humanly impossible. A partial erasion of the 
color-line would satisfy neither black nor white 
people. Two entirely separate racial cultures 
living in harmony within the same territory can- 
not last, if the experience of the past is a safe 
basis for logical inference. The probabilities are 
that the weaker race will ultimately absorb the 
stronger, as it is claimed to have happened in 
Japan. 

Why not leave to women the settlement of the 
color-line? If women of the white race prefer 
colored men for husbands, why tell them nay? 
In like manner, if women of the colored race find 
white husbands acceptable, why forbid them to 
marry the willing object of their choice? But 
both Negroes and Nordics should resort to every 
legitimate method to prevent the illicit mingling 
of the races. It is an eternal shame to the white 
race that so many of its men stooped to dishonor 
Negro women! 


Dante Hears Mass 


| Progresso Italo-Americano relates a pretty 
i story of the great Italian poet Dante — 
a story which might well be taken to heart by 
those persons who at Mass on Sunday curiously 
observe their neighbor’s apparel or conduct in- 
stead of centering their attention on the Holy 


Sacrifice, Certain busybodies observed that 
Dante while hearing Mass stood erect and did not 
kneel down even during the consecration and ele- 
vation of the Sacred Host. Whereupon they 
lost no time in denouncing him to thé bishop of 
the diocese for heresy or irreverence or some 
such thing. The bishop summoned Dante and 
admonished him of the grave fault with which he 
was accused. Very respectfully Dante replied: 
“Your Lordship, I was so absorbed during Mass 
in the adoration of Almighty God that I do not 
now remember the position of my body — 
whether I was standing or kneeling. However, 
I suspect that my accusers paid so much attention 
to me that they failed to fulfill their obligation of 
hearing Mass.” Needless to say, the good 
bishop on hearing this was not only apologetic 
but very much edified. 
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Robbing the Gradle 


N A RECENT address at Wheaton College, 
Dean Pound of the Harvard Law School, 
made the frank statement that “organized edu- 
cation” would shortly supplant the church and 
the home as the vital factor in social life. 
In the current issue of the Journal of the 
National Education Association appears an 
article which will enlighten those who are ignor- 
ant of what is going on in certain educational 
circles. The writer aggressively demands that 
school committees be compelled to provide the 
necessary funds and obtain the needed authority 
to deal with “pre-school children.” 

The term “pre-school” children comprises chil- 
dren between the ages of two and six years. 
Not satisfied with being able to reach the four- 
year-olds by means of the kindergarten, educators 
now seek to begin with even younger children. 

Few persons seem to realize the increasing 
propaganda of certain powerful forces which 
have gained partial control of our educational 
system and which would seem to have set as their . 
goal the exaltation of the school above the 
church and the home. 

To the question—What can the educators do 
with children of two years of age?—the writer 
replies: “We are invading the homes of the pres- 
ent and future, insisting on parental training for 
mothers and, we venture to say, for fathers as 
well.” 

Certainly the poor babies seem to be in for a- 
drastic program when the “pre-school” experts 
get hold of them. There will be, the writer in- 
forms us, daily inspection, thorough medical ex- 
amination, daily régime of scientific feeding, 
sleeping, resting, open air work, attendance at 
psychological and psychiatric clinics, where the 
poor child’s mental, emotional and social diagno- 
sis will be made and charted. Besides this, there 
will be on hand physicians, nutritionists, dentists, 
posture experts and individual case-workers to 
superintend the child’s physical and mental de- 
velopment. 

From this large program one would think that 
mothers would have comparatively little to do. 
But that’s a mistake. Mothers will be required 
to give the “pre-school” teacher a daily home re- 
port, giving “a detailed record of the child’s 
home sleep, both as to quantity and quality, the 
appetite, eliminations, emotional disturbances, 
and open-air opportunities.” 

This whole thing sounds like the veriest non- 
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sense, but it is evidently taken very seriously in 
educational circles. The most illuminating fea- 
ture, perhaps, of the entire scheme is the con- 
cluding comment : 

“Such [pre-school] teachers will command 
respect for themselves and their work. They 
will be leaders in any community and must be 
paid accordingly.” 

They surely will be leaders if they get all this 
authority over the babies, the fathers and the 
mothers of the land. It is about time that 


American parents woke up to the proposed cen- 
tralization and dictatorship of popular education. 


Dishing the Dirt 


A UNFORTUNATE fact about the radio is that 
it has extended the opportunities of “jazz 
preachers.” Hitherto these pulpiteers were con- 
fined within the limits of their churches or halls. 
Today they are always “on the air” and their 
audiences have been increased a hundredfold and 
more. Besides the verbal antics of their slangy 
sermons is the disgusting matter of their préach- 
ing. Says a writer in the San Francisco Chronicle: 


There is nothing the jazz preacher discourses upon 
so frequently and jazzily as sin. He is quite a spe- 
cialist in sin. And he is sumptuously frank about 
discussing sin. He makes sin sound tremendously 
interesting, alluring, irresistible, all-pervading. He 
makes it very enchanting, fascinating, overwhelming, 
even while he condemns it. A jazz preacher never 
by any means makes virtue interesting, attractive, 
irresistible. He never sends his congregation away 
emotionally stirred with passions for virtue, no 
matter how much he may excite them about sinners. 
- . . Jazz, sin-slamming preachers are so much like 
privileged back-yard scandal mongers. Talking about 
sins and sinners is so much like messy gossip —a 
whitewashed form of “dishing the dirt.” 


When will these so-called expounders of the 
Gospel realize that it is the simple and sincere 
preaching of Christ Crucified that will show forth 


the malignity of sin, the divine reparation for sin, 
and the healing of the sinner? 


Fossils 


r. Epwarp Murray East, professor of 
biology at Harvard, contributed to the 
October issue of the Forum an article entitled, 
“Science and the New Era.” It is very youthful, 
whatever the age of the essayist may be. It 
abounds in youthful irreverence and dogmatism. 
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To write as if Darwinism had passed from the 
status of an hypothesis to the status of an estab- 
lished scientific fact, begets the suspicion that 
there has been fossilization somewhere. Evolu- 
tion in some form may be a possibility. However 
unobjectionable the leap from the possible to the 
actual may be in fairyland, genuine science does 
not sanction such leaps in the field of science. 
Science has found any number of varieties within 
species; but not one clearly defined transition 
from species to an entirely different species, if 
laymen may believe what other scientists affirm 
emphatically. Pitiable is the lot of young men 
and women who are given fairyland dreams as 
the findings of science! The essayist’s ridicule 
of revealed religion is Quixotic. His hinting at 
the religion of the future is of a piece with the 
rest of the essay. The less said about his allu- 
sions to possible future morality, the better. 


Good for the Ganon! 


HEN THE Rev. C. R. Bullock-Webster, An- 
(D glican Canon, interrupted a sermon by the 
Anglican Bishop Barnes, of Liverpool, in St. 
Paul’s Anglican Cathedral, London, and de- 
nounced the bishop’s modernist views, he un- 
doubtedly disturbed the religious decorum of the 
church. But we do not regret the Canon’s viola- 
tion of good taste. On the contrary, we think 
that his apparently unseemly action was neces- 
sary to accentuate his protest against the down- 
right anti-Christian teaching of Bishop Barnes. 
Perhaps a less sensational way of denouncing the 
bishop would have proven far less effective in 
waking up the sincere merabers of the congrega- 
tion to the fact that it is their very leaders who 
are robbing them of the remnant of their 
Christian inheritance. 

The Canon’s action had the further good effect 
of provoking the Archbishop of Canterbury to 
address a letter of reproof to Bishop Barnes. 
If some good Episcopalian minister in New York, 
with the convictions and courage of Canon Bul- 
lock-Webster would imitate his example in de- 
nouncing the anti-Anglican and anti-Christian 
teachings of some of the metropolitan Episco- 
palian clergymen, perhaps Bishop Manning 
would be roused into making a mild protest 
against their heretical teachings instead bemoan- 
ing the delinquencies (!) of the Roman Rota or 
the indifference of the Roman Church to his 
theories about the re-union of Christendom. 
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“Dhat Price Doctors? 


oO. contributes a very helpful study to Harpers. 
In the family budget the cost of medical care and 
hospitalization is a very big item. In fact, it is 
the privilege of the well-to-do only to afford a 
serious sickness without great financial worry. 


A survey of the cost of sickness is given by Dr. 
Dublin: 


. The best estimate of the aggregate cost of sickness 
in the United States is over two billion dollars a 
year; the same total as ior public education. This 
is three and a half per cent of the country’s income. 
The huge figure is occasioned by the need for an 
army of professional workers and lay assistants to 
care for the large number of sick. For two per cent 
of the population are at all times so ill as to require 
medical service of one kind or another. They employ 
approximately 150,000 physicians, whose average net 
income is a little more than $3,000 a year. About 
50,000 dentists have a similar average net income. 
In addition, 140,000 nurses doing private bedside 
work average $1,500 a year; about 150,000 practical 
nurses and 100,000 more employees of various kinds 
such as orderlies, stenographers, and assistants in 
hospitals and in the offices of private physicians have 
an average annual income of about $1,000 a year. 
lhe total annual income of all concerned with the 
care of the sick is over a billion dollars. The cost of 
hospital service covering eight hundred and sixty 
thousand beds adds five hundred millions, and the 
cost of medicines and drugs is not less than five 
hundred millions more. These figures are of neces- 
sity rough, but they total well over two billions of 
dollars a year. 


Everywhere, both within and without the 
medical profession, it is felt that there is some- 
thing seriously wrong with the expense for 
medical service. As one remedy for this situation 
Dr. Dublin proposes “group organization of pa- 
tients.” 


By this means, people in vast numbers join to- 
gether and by the payment of fixed premiums while 
they are well provide a fund adequate to pay sickness 
costs. This is essentially health insurance—the best 
method yet proposed for meeting the cost of disabling 
sickness. There-are fortunately enough private in- 
surance companies in the United States able to con- 
duct this type of business both efficiently and eco- 
nomically. In fact, many persons in comfortable 
circumstances are now carrying sickness and acci- 
dent insurance in existing insurance organizations. 
A half million American wage earners are now 
covered by group health insurance contracts in 
strong life insurance companies, and possibly several 
million more are affiliated with lodges and mutual 
benefit associations which to a greater or less de- 
gree provide medical service. The solution of the 
economic problem we have been discussing will come 
only when sickness insurance becomes as popular 
among working men and their families as industrial 


NDER the above caption Dr. Louis I. Dublin: 


life insurance is now. Such a system will leave 
people entirely free to choose their own physicians 
just as they do now. Doctors will likewise benefit; 
for under this plan they will be assured of compen- 
sation for services rendered. 

The average man and woman realize what a 
boon industrial life insurance is. Let us hope 
that they will soon be educated into accepting 
health insurance for the better and more eco- 
nomical protection of themselves and their 
families in illness. 


Laymen’s Retreat Convention 


WAS a unique gathering held in St. Gabriel’s 

Retreat House, Brighton, Mass., from 
October 14th to 16th. The purpose of the gather- 
ing; the assembled delegates; the matters dis- 
cussed; the evident enthusiasm; the conclusions 
arrived at—all set apart the St. Paul’s United 
Retreat League Convention as one of the most 
significant assemblages held within a decade. 

The delegates were representatives of the five 
retreat centers of-the Passionist Fathers in the 
eastern States — Dunkirk, N. Y.; Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Jamaica, N. Y.; Scranton, Pa., and Brighton, 
Mass. They were men from various walks of 
life: financiers, lawyers, physicians, social 
workers, college men and laborers. In a 
Christian democratic spirit and with a singleness 
of purpose, they set themselves the task of plan- 
ning a campaign to extend the work of retreats” 
so that the number of our Catholic men making 
annual and semi-annual week-end retreats may 
be increased. 

The delegates themselves were retreat-trained 
men and exemplified in themselves what retreats 
can do for the spiritual renovation and improve- 
ment of the individual. These delegates realized 
the pressing need of an organization that would 
function systematically the year round, that would 
make known the nature and benefits of a retreat 
and would urge Catholic men to take advantage 
of retreats given within their own vicinity. 

It was determined that a retreat should not be 
confined to furnishing retreatants with a few days 
of personal indulgence in what might be called a 
sort of spiritual luxury; but that the retreat 
should be a time of strenuous spiritual training 
in self-examination, Catholic doctrine, religious 
and social obligations, so that the retreatants 
would develop a robust Catholic manhood and 
would become by their own example and intel- 
lectual hold on the Faith leaders among the laity. 
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“@he King of Kings 


Gecil DeMille’s Dramatic Portrayal of the Life of Christ 


HE FIGURE of Christ 

Crucified on Broadway ! 

Who in his wildest imagination would 

even dream of such a thing? For at 
least twenty minutes, twice a day, seven days a 
week, for the last nine months, the figure of the 
thorn-crowned King of Kings, hanging upon 
His Cross, has been thrown upon the silver 
screen. 

Many attractions vie with one another for the 
patronage of the theatre-goer on this best known 
street in the world. “Revelry,” “Hit the Deck,” 
“The Loves of Carmen,” and-others glare at us 
from vari-colored ads, and yet this screening of 
the Life and Passion of Christ continues to be 
shown to a well-filled house. It is a worthy com- 
mentary on our life and times, that the world’s 
greatest tragedy is attentively witnessed by thou- 
sands on a thoroughfare which is largely asso- 
ciated with and frequented by votaries of 
pleasure and sin. 

“I have seen it twenty times and I am not 
through yet,” said a tired moving picture ma- 
chine operator to the writer. He was speaking 
of Cecil de Mille’s latest picture, “The King of 
Kings.” This man has seen hundreds of motion 
pictures and daily as he watches this film cours- 
ing through his machine, he sees in it some new 
beauty to wonder at. The writer has seen the 
picture twice and is glad to say that he too is 
not through yet. 

Doubting that so sacred a theme could be 
treated with due reverence by a leader of the 
movie industry, he went to the showing of this 
film to criticize and, perhaps, to scoff at the 
temerity of a producer who should attempt the 
portrayal of such a story. But he must confess 
that, like Goldsmith’s fool, he remained to praise 
and pray. And his eyes were open to the effects 
that this picture has on the audience. His time was 
divided between watching the screen and observ- 
ing his nearest neighbors. Many handkerchiefs 
were in evidence when the Savior was scourged, 
crowned with thorns and crucified. One small 
girl became hysterical. A brawny Negro at his 
side wept audibly. At the close of the perform- 
ance, the crowd quit the theatre in solemn silence 
which was punctuated now and again with sub- 
dued words of praise and admiration. 

And the title of the picture! It is not called 


By EpmMunp MALEy 


“The Passion Play,” which might 
deceive some into patronizing it, 
or The Life of Christ or some such name. It is 
The King of Kings—a dramatic proclamation to 
the world of the Kingship of the Son of God. 
One might suspect that Pope Pius XI. himself, 
who inaugurated the beautiful feast of the King- 
ship of Christ, had inspired and fostered it. We 
have not heard a more powerful sermon or read 
a treatise on the Divinity of the Redeemer that 
was more impressive or more convincing. 

It is not the Modern Christ which the critics - 
have invented that we see in this soul-stirring 
drama but the Divine Christ and the Founder of 
His Church. There is here no attempt to ex- 
plain away the miracles of the Messiah or the 
divine power which controls diseases. His mira- 
cles are reacted without question or quibble. A 
little boy, Mark, afflicted with paralysis is made 
to walk at the touch of the divine hand. A little 
blind girl, cured at His word, looks into His 
countenance and through her eyes we get our 
first glance of His face. He looks upon the 
sinner Magdalene and virtue goes out of Him— 
from that sinful heart He casts seven devils. He 
clothes her with the robe of purity even as she, 
abashed, gathers her robes about her to hide her 
nakedness. 


Oz GREAT surprise of the King of Kings is its 
striking sincerity and the powerful way in 
which the true story of Divine Jesus of Nazareth 
is retold. We dare to say it is the newest-fashioned 
and a most convincing illustration of Christ’s 


Divinity. For it is manifest in every foot of 
film from our first glimpse of Him till His 
glorious resurrection from the dead. And the 
Risen Christ passes through walls and locked 
doors; bids Thomas place his fingers in the 
wounds of His hands and put his hand into His 
open side and be not incredulous but believing. 
With the authority of God He commissions St. 
Peter and the other apostles to preach His Gospel 
to every creature; and finally we behold His 
presence even unto now with the world He came 
to save: “Behold I am with you always even to 
the end of time.” 

Many impressions crowd the writer’s mind at 
this moment. He remembers the far-fetched 
legend of Mary Magdalene’s love for Judas and 
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JUDAS, THE MAN OF KERIOTH, KISSES IN BETRAYAL THE SON OF GOD 


her hatred for the Nazarene because He had 
taken away her lover. The voluptuous scene of 
“the woman who was a sinner in the city,” clad 
in so little as not to deserve mention, galloping 
through the streets of Jerusalem behind her span 
of Zebras, is typically De Mille and evidently was 
intended for advertising purposes and as a bait 
to draw in the lover of such scenes. This is 
easily forgiven for there is no downright im- 
morality and the shadow intensifies the Light. 


S WE recall the picture the piteous face of the 
little blind girl comes before us and we see 

her climbing through the window to find Christ’s 
Mother in order to find Her Son. (How 
Catholic!) We remember the beautiful scene 
of the little child who has heard that the Prophet 
of Galilee “fixes legs” and who brings her 
wooden doll to be “cured”; the chagrin of the 
tax collectors, who, following the example of St. 
Peter, cast their line into the sea hoping to find 
the coin in the fish’s mouth and who give up in 
disgust after the first attempt; the terrible 
scourging at the pillar which would touch a heart 


of stone; the inhuman crowning of thorns and 
the despair of the traitor and the awful scene 
of his self-destruction; the struggle of the God- 
Man along the painful Via Dolorosa and the 
piteous meeting with His Mother; the realistic 
agony and death upon the Cross; the sorrowing 
figure of Mary the Mother and Mary the Sinner 
at the foot of the Cross; the gloating hatred of 
the high priests and the scribes; the earthquake 
which no living thing could survive; the glorious 
resurrection from the dead; the rout and dismay 
of the guards and the wonderous presentation of 
Christ’s abiding presence in the world. 


UT IF one scene more than another impressed 

the writer it was the wonderful picturization 
of the Last Supper of Christ with His apostles. 
This scene stands out distinctly. Both for dra- 
matic effect and a true portrayal of an incident 
of the Gospel this scene cannot be equaled. What 
reverence and solemnity attends this soul-grip- 
ping drama of God giving His great gift to 
mankind—the Sacrament of His Own Body and 
Blood. ; 
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“THIS IS MY BODY! THIS IS MY 
BLOOD!” The words fairly scream their way 
into the minds of the beholders. There is no 
controversy here. The clearly defined and obvi- 
ous meaning of the inspired words is shown 
without comment or explanation. There are no 
theological distinctions. The word “transubstan- 
tiation” is not used—there is no need of it. The 
Lord takes the bread, blesses it, raises His eyes to 
heaven and gives it to His apostles saying: 
“Take ye and eat, this is My Body.” With what 
reverence is His Body received. Judas, the 
traitor, dares not consume it. He permits the 
Morsel to fall to the ground striving to hide the 
act with his hand before his mouth. 

The Chalice of His Blood in like manner is 
given by Christ to His apostles with the words: 
“This is My Blood of the New Testament which 
is shed for many.” Each apostle takes the cup 


in both hands, drinks of it, passes it to his neigh- 
bor, and joins his hands before his breast in 


silent thanksgiving. The actors of this scene 
interpret aright the words of the God-Man and 
show conclusively the mind of the first apostles. 
After all but Judas Iscariot has supped, the cup 
is placed in the center of the table and an aurora 
of light envelopes it; a pure white dove (the 
symbol of the Holy Spirit) descends upon it. 
And does the dove gather up the precious frag- 
ments lest they be lost or desecrated? The writer 
thinks it does. How beautiful is the one true 
doctrine portrayed! There is no doubt of it. 
And the true as always is the most dramatic. 


HE Kinc or Krncs is an epic film and bids 

fair to be considered the best thing yet done in 
the cinema world. It is always in good taste and 
not a single scene mars the performance. It 
creates a spiritual atmosphere and is intensely 
moving throughout. It is said that its producer 
was destined for the Episcopal ministry and one 
wonders if this film is not his contribution to the 


JUDAS HANGS HIMSELF WITH A HALTER. HIS BOWELS GUSH OUT. “HE WENT INTO HIS OWN PLACE.” 
INSET: THE REPENTANCE AND DESPAIR OF JUDAS 
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spiritual uplift of mankind. The world’s most 
powerful vehicle of propaganda is used with 
telling effect to create a love and due reverence 
for Christ and for the doctrine He came to 
preach. 

The very first caption of the film is almost an 
act of faith: 

“AT NO TIME IN THE WoORLD’S HISTORY HAS 
HuMANITY SO HUNGERED FOR THE TRUTH. 
ScIENCE HAS DECLARED THERE Is A Gop. AND A 
GROPING, EAGER WoRLD crRIES, “How MAY WE 
FIND Him?” 

THE ANSWER GOES BACK TWO THOUSAND YEARS 
—tTo A MAN WHO STOOD WITH A LITTLE BAND OF 
RAGGED FOLLOWERS IN THE MIDST OF BIGOTRY, 
CRUELTY AND IGNORANCE—LIGHTING WITH THE 
TORCH OF His OWN LIFE THE FLAME OF HOPE IN 
THE HEART OF MANKIND AND SHOWING US BY 
SUBLIME SACRIFICE—DEATH AND RESURRECTION 
—our owN IMMORTALITY.” 


From a souvenir of the play we reproduce 
some facts about New Testament times that are 
vividly pictured in this sacred drama. 


CHRIST CROWNED WITH THORNS. 


THe TEMPLE 

The center of the Jewish .ritual worship is 
described as the most beautiful building of an- 
tiquity. The long series of courts, towers, colon- 
nades and sanctuaries climbed the eastern and 
southern slopes of Mount Moriah. “The whole 
resembled a snow-covered mountain,” writes 
Josephus, “and the light reflected from the gilded 
porch dazzled the spectator like the sun’s own 
rays.” 


HE REPRODUCTION of the Second Temple (as 
© this mighty edifice is historically known) was 
one of the great achievements in the making of 
the picture. An idea of the dimensions may be 
gathered from the fact that the main Temple 
extended 462 feet from west to east and 367 
feet from south to north. In addition to the 
immense architectural problems (which were suc- 
cessfully solved by the designer, Pridgeon 
Smith) was the assembly of the literally thou- 
sands of archzologically correct objects required. 
The Temple was destroyed A. D. 70, by the 


THE MOCK CEREMONY OF CHRIST’S KINGSHIP 
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“OH, ALL YE THAT PASS BY THE WAY ATTEND AND SEE IF THERE BE SORROW LIKE UNTO MY SORROW!” 


Romans. . . . Herein, research and skill have 
restored it in every part requisite for the pictur- 
ing of the story of Jesus in the Temple. 


GaRDEN OF GETHSEMANE 

Today a monks’ flower garden; but, seventy- 
five years ago, the grassy, partly wooded slope 
looked much as in our Lord’s time. Old steel 
engravings served Cecil B. De Mille in the re- 
construction of it as a canyon-like vale where the 
Lord is arrested while at prayer. Gethsemane 
means the place where olives are crushed. Un- 
doubtedly all the trees of the scene of the Agony 
were destroyed by. the Romans A. D. 70. But 
some of the growth from the roots, or the 
descendants of the seedlings, may still be seen in 
the gnarled old specimens that stand back of the 
monks’ luxuriant, semi-tropical beds of flowers. 


HALts oF CAIAPHAS AND PILATE 
Pontius Pilate, Roman Governor of Judaea, 
used the Palace of Herod during his stays in the 
Holy City, and there held his Court of Justice. 
Caiaphas, High Priest and ruler of Jewry, held 
Court in the Hall of the Sanhedrin, which was 
in- the Temple. A passageway from it opened 
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into the House of Caiaphas, which adjoined one 
of the Temple structures. 


N THE courtyard of the High Priest’s home 

took place Peter’s thrice denial of his Lord. 
The incident of the cock crowing fixes the hour of 
the arraignment of Jesus as shortly before dawn. 
He was brought up through the House of Caia- 
phas ; taken through the vestibule to the Hall of 
the Sanhedrin for indictment and condemnation ; 
thence across the City to the Palace of Herod 
where Pilate ratified the sentence. 


Via Dotorosa 


The Way of Sorrows traveled by Jesus from 
the Palace of Herod to the execution ground. 
Contrary to popular belief, this was not one road 
but a succession of streets with a number of turn- 
ings and now and again broken by flights of 
steps. The so-called Street of David, in the 
modern Jerusalem, is a-part of it. In order 
properly to present the scenes along the Via Dolo- 
rosa, the producer was obliged to reconstruct 
the crowded city quarter of Jerusalem, showing 
the marts, the flanking alley ways, the long side 
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passages, the curious overhead niches or balcon- 
ies, and the different levels or terraces of the 
building construction. The stations of the Cross, 
immemorially dramatized by the Christian Church 
along this tragic Way, have been presented by 
Mr. De Mille with due reverence and artistry. 
CaLVARY OR GOLGOTHA 

A bare hill outside the walls of Jerusalem, the 
word Golgotha meaning the place of skulls. On 
this Execution Hill, seen far and wide by the 
assembling throngs, the Crosses of the condemned 
prisoners were set up. The reproduction of 
Calvary for the picture, with that of the convul- 
sion of Nature that coincided with the death of 
Jesus, constituted an enterprise of the highest 
skill, historical knowledge, and the use of technical 
resource. From the top of Golgotha the towers 


and turrets of Zion can be seen across the inter- 
vening valley. Looking the other way, the ascent 
to the summit is difficult, ravine-streaked, and 
cluttered with boulders. 


SCENES OF THE RESURRECTION 
A beautiful Easter garden containing a rock- 


cut tomb constitutes the scene wherein the makers 
of the picture, following the sacred tradition, 
have placed the events of the Resurrection. 

For many centuries learned controversy has 
been waged over the precise location—the con- 
sensus, however, pointing to “a garden adjoining 
the place Golgotha,” beyond the western or north- 
ern wall, But whether or not the traditional 
Holy Sepulchre be the spot—in Jesus’ day, with- 
out the walls, but now well within the city—the 
beauty and the newness of it when Jesus was laid 
there, are inferred from Scripture, and have been 
reproduced in the picture with a true vision of the 
glory of that first Easter. 


VENTs after the Resurrection and the Vision 
& of the Two Marys are necessarily compacted 
to the Lord’s manifestation before all of the 
Disciples. Perhaps the most touching and beauti- 
ful theme in sacred annals, this is filled with mo- 
ments to inspire the highest artistry, and it is the 
hope of the producer that these scenes will carry 
their beautiful message everywhere. 


——— 


THE CENTURION’S CONFESSION : “INDEED THIS WAS THE SON OF GOD!” 
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Spiritual “Gypes 


“Words Spoken at the Golden Jubilee of Father George Basel, C.L. 


N THE occasion of your 

golden jubilee, dear 

Father George, it is my 

happy privilege this morning to extend 
to you my warmest and sincerest congratulations. 
With all your other good and loyal friends, I 
pray that Almighty God may continue to bless 
you with abundant health and happiness in these 
your declining years. Fruitful, indeed, has 
been your long life of indefatigable labor; rich 
is your reward for hard 


By CarpInaL O’CONNELL 
Archbishop of Boston 


here only, is the essence of true 
and genuine religion, love and 
compassion. Such a spirit re- 
veals the secret of the Passionists, not only in . 
this diocese but throughout the world. 

Anyone who has experience with the different 
ways in which different men look out at religion 
from their inner souls must soon realize that 
there are types in the religious life as well as in 
the business life of a community, and the more 


work and ceaseless sacri- 
fice in the consciousness of 
God’s crowning benediction 
and the overflowing grati- 
tude of the multitudes to 
whom you have ministered 
so faithfully and zealously. 

Such an example of pa- 
tient endeavor and loving 
service gives reason for 
sincere congratulation, as 
well as for reflection and 
meditation. For this reason 
I derive great pleasure 
from this occasion. 

It is not often that a 
Passionist Father reaches 
that happy stage in life, 
when the love and admira- 
tion of all are expressed in 
words of such profound 
and heartfelt felicitation. 


pone cate ee ee or ae 


Epitor’s Note 


T IS a privilege for us to 

reproduce here the address 

delivered by Cardinal O’Con- 
nell on the occasion of the Golden 
Sacerdotal Jubilee of Rev. George 
Basel, C.P. His words are but an- 
other proof of His Eminence’s un- 
failing support and encouragement 
of the Passionist Fathers in their 
work not only in Boston but 
throughout the country. 

Father George has earned the 
respect and love of every American 
Passionist. His long years of 
service to his Order in various 
responsible offices of superiorship 
and his personal example of what 
the convinced Religious and Priest 


experience a man has in 
dealing with these various 
types, the more readily he 
can distinguish them one 
from another. 

As in everything else 
there are two ways of look- 
ing at religion and all that 
it implies, the right way 
and the wrong way, and 
not unusually each type 
bears even upon the sur- 
face an index to the char- 
acter underlying it. 


OT INFREQUENTLY the 

physical makeup of a 
man is a fair indication of 
his outlook on life, tem- 
poral and eternal. There is 
some reason in the general 
idea that a man with a 
crooked head has a crooked 


Nor would age alone justify 
these expressions, unless 
he, to whom they were ad- 
dressed, had emerged from 
the years laden with good 
works, and still was looking forward to further 
triumphs for God in the salvation of souls. 

To me it has always been a source of interest 
to know just why Father George appears so 
kind, so mild and so genial. The explanation, of 
course, is found in his abiding love for God and 
in his close imitation of our Divine Lord. 

Trained according to the severe asceticism of 
the Cross, the spiritual sons of St. Paul of the 
Cross, like the Crucified Savior Himself, give 
practical effect to their sentiments of pity and 
gentleness toward sinful humanity. Here, and 


should be have made him an element 
of spiritual strength to his brethren. 
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mind. Myopia may be 
moral as well as physical, 
and a man with narrow 
eyes not infrequently has a 
narrow mind. It is fairly 
natural to assume that:a man with thin spiteful 
lips, a lantern jaw and a long morbid face is as 
cramped in heart as he is in facial expression. 
He is usually the type of man who wants to re- 
form the whole world in a day for his own ad- 
vantage. If his face is repulsive, his point of 
view is no less so; and his sanctimonious plati- 
tudes are as barren as his sentiments towards 
humanity. 

This type has always existed from the begin- 
ning of the world until now. It has been found 
in every phase of every religion, and it has made 





its way not only into the pews but into the sanctu- 
ary of every faith. Filled with conceit and pride 
and ambition their hearts are as bitter as gall 
toward the normal-minded human brotherhood. 

At once we see in this connection the pharisee 
and the puritan; men physically, mentally and 
morally incapable of a single humane sentiment. 
Aloof from all their fellowmen, they pronounce 
their heartless judgment upon all but themselves. 
They alone are perfect. They alone are holy. 
They alone are judges in Israel; and we may well 
add they alone were condemned and despised by 
our Blessed Lord Who knew their rottenness, 
their pride and their conceit. The hypocrite and 
the pharisee are the curse of every phase of every 
form of religion. They go about with their long 
faces, and instinctively men are repelled by the 
sight—normal men. 


cy THINKS immediately of the two out- 
standing types of this repulsive creature, 
Voltaire and Calvin, with their spiteful faces and 
their wolf-like expressions. Such men with such 
temperaments and such make-up are utterly in- 
capable of understanding the true outlook on the 
religious life of humanity. And the founder of 
Christianity despised them utterly; for His 
Gospel is love and theirs is diabolical hate. 
Much as they attempt to conceal with a false 
mask their inner sentiments, their very physical 
appearance gives them away. Ambition and 
conceit are written on their brows; jealousy and 
envy are in their eyes. They never build up. 
Their only ability is to attempt to pull down; 
and for that purpose they will stop at nothing. 
And these are the men that call themselves pious, 
whereas in reality they are only human monsters 
with no drop of any normal human sentiment in 
all the blood of their bodies. Truly Christ named 
them well when he called them a race of vipers, 
whose only function is to bite and poison, yet 
they are found in every religion and in every age. 
The other type, the normal as well as the super- 
natural type, is that of which Christ Himself 
was the model. Love was His whole life — 
gentleness, sweetness, forbearance with human 
weakness, helping always, never condemning ex- 
cept the hypocrite whose face He knew at a 
glance. Pardoning, aiding the weak, strengthen- 


ing the lowly, He Who made the law found a: 
means of pardon and forgiveness, even for those 
taken in sin. And then (oh culmination of divine 
love!) He suffered, as no one ever suffered, and 
He died as no one ever died for the poor, weak 
Not for John alone who seemed 


and sinful. 
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temperamentally different, but for Peter who 
denied Him and for Magdalen, and for all the 
Peters and all the Magdalens until the end of 
time. The Passion of Christ is the book of wis- 
dom. There are love and sacrifice and sweetness 
and gentleness and pardon and forbearance. 

No wonder that those who open that book 
every day and read its wonderful story have 
learned in very truth the right outlook on the 
life of religion! The sentiments they have 
learned by meditation on the Passion animate 
their very souls and show themselves in the very 
expression of their faces. So it was always with 
such men and such priests as St. Vincent de Paul, 
St. Philip Neri and the dearly beloved and un- 
forgettable Pius X. 

Look at their portraits and you see the por- 
traits of normal men, transformed by the love of 
Christ, yes, but filled and overflowing with the 
look of the normal man supernaturalized. No 
spiteful lips or gloomy faces or lantern jaws 
there! No crooked heads or myopic eyes! God 
made them even physically fitted to understand, 
to feel and to manifest what it is to be Christ- 
like. This is the true type of the Christian 
whether he be priest or layman, pope or king. 
And so, dear Father George, the highest compli- 
ment we can pay you today is that you remind 
us of these wonderful types of the fine, humane, 
kindly, gentle, understanding priests of Christ, 
whom the world has loved because they loved 
the world, whom the world has understood be- 
cause they understood the world. 


oU AND your confreres of the Passionist 
Order are doing great work for God here 
in our own beloved archdiocese, and you have 
endeared yourselves already to all the priests and 
the people. You lead them in the ways of God, 
not by the methods of conceited reformers who 
had much better reform themselves, but by the 
methods of Christ and Christ’s Church. 

The work that you are doing in the layman’s 
retreat movement was one inaugurated by me, 
and I am proud to have been a pioneer in this 
country in that holy movement. I have seen the 
fine results among our good men and I love that 
work with all the love of my soul. 

The kindliness and the self-effacement which 
men read upon your very faces are the keenest 
reproof to the hypocrite and the pharisee, wher- 
ever he is found. You know that nowhere in all 
the world is there to be found a better clergy or 
a better people. No hypocrite and no pharisee, 
strive as they may, can efface that simple truth. 















JIMMIE 


The following story is from the New York 
Times. No comment need be made upon it ex- 
cept to express the hope that the little lad now 
“serves” in heaven. 


James Walsh, Jr., seven years old, of 183 Broad- 
way, Newark, longed for many months to be an altar 
boy so that he could serve at Mass and Benediction 
in St. Michael’s Catholic Church near his home, but 
Father Michael Hannan, who had charge of the altar 
boys, decided he was too young. 

_“Wait a few years, Jimmie, and you'll soon be 
big enough,” the priest told the boy. Although dis- 
appointed Jimmie saw his chance Monday night 
when Father Hannan was away. It was raining 
hard and Jimmie showed up at the church to see 
Father Orsini. 

“Can’t I be an altar boy at Benediction tonight?” 
Jimmie pleaded with Father Orsini. “Look, it’s 
raining and there won’t be many here tonight.” 

“All right,” said the priest. “Go in and tell them 
to dress you up.” 

“In the cassock and everything?” Jimmie inquired. 
With the permission of the priest Jimmie hurried 
into the sacristy and served at Benediction. That 
night he went home and proudly told his parents of 
the fulfillment of his desire. 

The next night Jimmie left his house shortly be- 
fore 7 to go to church again in the hope that he 
would be allowed to serve once more. But Jimmie 
never arrived there. A short distance from the 
church he was struck by an automobile. As he lay 
unconscious on the sidewalk Father Orsini came 
out of the rectory, picked him up and took him to 
St. Michael’s Hospital, where the boy died several 
hours later. 

Yesterday Jimmie was brried. He was clothed in 
the red cassock and white surplice of the altar boy 
which he had longed to wear. His body was taken 
to the church where he had served on the altar for 
the first time a few nights before and after services 
it was taken to Holy Sepulchre Cemetery. 


A REMINDER 


Malcolm Whitman, the national tennis chain- 
pion of the United States for a number of years. 
wrote to his son the following reminder, as a 
counsel of his own experience, not only for 
tennis but for any other worthy effort of life. 
From the North American Review: 


In any serious game of accomplishment, whether 
in business or in sport, when you feel that you are 
winning, when your instinct tells you that you have 
the game well in hand, be all the more cautious, all 
the more painstaking, all the more careful. Make 
assurance doubly sure. Let the prospect of your 
success quicken and enliven you to renewed effort. 

If you actually win, let it make you humble rather 
than proud. Never consider your crown of laurels, 


Categorica: 
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for too often it forms itself into a funeral wreath. 
The symbols of triumph can become the symbols of 
destruction in the twinkling of an eye. 

Remember that the difference between winning 
and losing, between success and failure, is but a 
hair’s breadth. Leave no stone unturned. The best 
men of any given talent are those that struggle on 
till the last detail is properly done. 

Remember that the silent man you address may 
know more of the subject than you do. Take noth- 
ing for granted in your search for information or 
knowledge. Let your knowledge, if superior, demon- 
strate itself. It will in the long run. Do not try to 
prove your wisdom yourself. Be humble therefore 
in your knowledge, as well as in your attitude to- 
ward success. 

And above all, work hard at whatever you do. 
Work is the wine of the wise, the best antidote for 
boredom and the most wholesome recipe fof %-t6n- 
tented mind. 

So stick to your last to the last, my Son. 


WORDS 


Prize fighting as a sport and as a big business 
certainly lets itself open to many a well-deserved 
‘wallop. Using as a text the number of words 
required to report the battle of the century, the 
Dearborn Independent has this to say: 


Before the Tunney-Dempsey fight it was esti- 
mated by one of the large wire associations that two 
million words descriptive of the encounter would 
be flashed around the world by telegraph and cable 
alone. That is interesting. The story of Creation 
was told in ten words; the entire Bible contains less 
than 775,000. But that is not the only interesting 
comparison. Thirty years ago prize fights were 
held in back-country barns where the danger of being 
raided was supposed to be lessened; they were wit- 
nessed by scant handfuls of men; the participants 
were considered fortunate if they earned a hundred 
dollars or so. Today prize fights are held in stadi- 
ums dedicated to the nation’s war dead; they are 
witnessed by thousands of people, men and women; 
one participant receives a million dollars while the 
other receives half that sum. What has brought 
about this extraordinary change? And which is 
better for the country—the attitude of thirty years 
ago or the attitude of today? Much hinges on the 
answer. 


MONKEYS IN THE HOME 


We gather from G. K’s. Weekly some of the 
results of the learned Sir Arthur Keith’s address 
on evolution: 


Sir Arthur Keith’s address on What aren’t we, 
and why not? to the British Association the other 
night has started a new fashion in household pets. 
Baby monkeys are quite the thing now, like that dear 
little creature (my heart bled when I heard it), who 
died in the zoo the other day. And some of those 





personal habits which do look rather crude in a cage, 
somehow seem de rigeur in a drawing-room. At 
first people dressed the dears. But that was given 
up owing to a really ghastly mistake. A foolish old 
rear-admiral patted charming Gabriel Marling (the 
wonderful Circassian novelist and playwright), on 
the head, and said, “Well, my little chap, does this 
suit you better than the zoo?” There is a really 
serious side to the new movement. I suppose the 
instinct for parentage is ineradicable, and it’s like 
having children, only far less embarrassing. 


MOTHER 


Through the Los Angeles Times come these 
delightful verses by Lee Shippet: 


I love to think her like a blessed candle 
Burning through life’s long night, 
Quietly useful, simple, gentle, tender, 
And always giving light. 


Not ever dazzling, yet a light reflecting 
Sweetly in softened faces, 

A restful radiance like the lights that are 
In holy places. 


A soft, pure light I never knew to shine 
From any selfish motive; 

And yet how far that candle sheds its ray 
Serenely votive! 


Candles burn clear until the very last, 
Then pass completely 

In one brief flutter. O dear Lord, recall 
This light as sweetly ! 


Yes, she is very like a little candle, 

Burning serenely bright; 

Though life grows late, though short the wick, still 
helpful 

And always giving light. 


RELIGION AND MODERN YOUTH 


Striving to account for the loss of faith and the 
lack of religious principles of many a modern 
youth, Kathleen Norris, in an article with the 
above caption, writes: 


“It’s all nonsense, God and prayer and all that. 
You can’t prove any of it. Listen to what Professor 
Slash says.” 

Professor Slash is probably getting $5,000 a year 
at the university. He is a gentle and thoughtful 
man, who read too much of Nietzsche and Kant and 
Darwin and the rest of them before his brain jellied. 
He shakes his head and smiles gently and tolerantly 
at the four Evangelists. He calls the life of Christ 
a very beautiful legend. 

But, insignificant as Professor Slash is, he gets 
hold of your boy and mine at a crucial and impres- 
sionable moment in their lives, and they never quite 
forget his pleasant, cultivated voice or the devastat- 
ing phrases that take away their faith, or try to. 
They are too young to appreciate his total unimpor- 
tance in the scheme; he is a teacher is all they know. 
And when they are thirty or forty they will still be 
quoting Professor Slash vaguely: “A feller at the 
university said once that you couldn’t prove any of 
this religious stuff,” 
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LANGUAGE NOTES 


The apt pupil of English surely has an em- 
barrassment of text books by which to master a 
difficult tongue. And though this were not 
enough he has an abundance of advice appearing 
in our newspapers and magazines. For instance, 
George Nathan, in his advice to a young critic, 
says: 


Since you are an American, write like an Ameri- 
can. Do not try to become a member of the 
Charles Lamb’s Club and ape the so-called literary 
manner of the English critical essayists. Express 
yourself in the pungent idiom of your time, your 
land and your people; there is no apology necessary ; 
that idiom may produce sound ‘literature as well as 
the language of the dons. Don’t be afraid of slang 
if it will make your point better and more forcibly 
than literose expression. Much that was erstwhile 
slang has already been accepted into the dictionaries 
of formal English; much more will be accepted in 
the near future. The objection to slang, at least to 
the more valid slang, is snooty and snobbish. Where 
a more expressive word or phrase in the language 
than to cuckoo (in the sense of to imitate), sap, to 
get away with, bonehead, wow, to razz, joy-juice 
(for gin), to vamp, hickpricker, joy-ride or hoop la? 

But, on the other hand, don’t make the mistake of 
believing that a mere imitation of Brook, Indiana, 
will get you any farther than an imitation of Cam- 
bridge, England. 


The North American Review will not be out- 
done and contributes this: 


Some two hundred and twenty-two men of “light 
and leading” are reported to advocate, “for the sake 
of originality and forcefulness,” abandonment of the 
“strict rules of grammar and rhetoric.” Why not 
do the same with the “strict rules” of arithmetic? 
There would be a most enchanting display of origin- 
ality in reckoning that two and two make five. The 
fact is that there is just as much need of strict pre- 
cision in the use of words as of figures. In witness 
of this, observe the frequent cases in law courts over 
the interpretation of words in contracts and even in 
statute laws which were used carelessly, perhaps in- 
correctly. The Supreme Court of one of the States 
has lately been considering an appeal in behalf of a 
condemned murderer, on the ground that there was 
a misplaced comma in the written verdict of the 
jury. The real need is not of abandonment, but of- 
stricter observance, of the rules of language. 


Even the Columbia State, S. C., will do its bit: 


A few of the figures of speech casually used by a 
woman student in a college in the state during one 
day were recorded for comparative purposes re- 
cently by an observing English professor, who re- 
ports that the estimable young woman was appar- 
ently none the worse for the strenuous and harrowing 
experience through which she went. Some of the 
feminisms follow: 


Do shut that window! I’m frozen stiff. 

I’s so tired I can’t move. 

That boy drives me insane every time I see him. 
I am starved to death. 











He turned every color in the rainbow wheh I 
caught him. 

It was perfect torture to get up this morning. 

Speak louder; I can’t hear a thing. 

I was petrified on the spot. 
_ I was perfectly deluged by that sprinkle this morn- 
ing. 

It’s so hot I am burning down. 

I haven’t got a check from home for a thousand 
years. 

I dropped dead in my tracks when I heard it. 


IN PRAISE OF THE PAPACY 


The Rev. Dr. John Howland Lathrop of the 
Unitarian Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, dis- 
covered in Europe that the “Roman Catholic 
Church is organized beyond national lines.” In 
his sermon a few Sundays ago he said in part: 


If I were to become an orthodox—a thing which 
is inconceivable to me—I would become a member 
of the Church which, through the Papacy, symbol- 
izes a Christianity that is international and above 
the politics of any one State. The Catholic Church 
is international, and the language it uses is an inter- 
national language—Latin. 

Dr. Lathrop said that as a result of a trip to 
Europe during the summer he had for the first time 
come to a realization of what he termed “the true 
glory of the Papacy and the beauty of piety.” 


CENSORSHIP OF CAPITAL LETTERS 

It is not only political and social thought that 
falls under the ban of the Soviet legislators but 
even capital letters must be well in hand. This 
according to the New York Times, is a sample 
of the censorship necessary for the safeguarding 
of the “glorious” revolution. It is taken from a 
letter signed by a group of Russian writers, which 
was smuggled out of the country. 


Every manuscript which goes to the printer must 
first of all be submitted to the censor in two copies. 
Proofs ready for the press must again be returned to 
the censor for a second reading and verification. 
There were cases when, because of a single sentence, 
word, or even letter (for instance, capital “G” in 
the word “God”), overlooked by the censor in the 
first instance, the whole edition was ruthlessly sup- 
pressed at the second reading. Nothing can be pub- 
lished without the approval of the censor, not even 
works on chemistry, astronomy and mathematics. 
One cannot have a visiting card printed without 
making a special application with State stamps 
affixed. 

We appeal to you, writers of the world. How is 
it that with all your insight into the human soul and 
the spirit of epochs and nations you take no heed of 
us Russians whose free speech is utterly suppressed? 
You have been brought up on the works of great 
masters, some of whom were of our race—how is it, 
then, that you say nothing when the literature of a great 
country is being stifled? Don’t you know about the 
Communist censorship of “Socialist” Russia? Why 
did not Mm. Duhamil, Durtin and other writers who 
visited our country tell you about it? It pains us to 
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think that the clinking of glasses filled with Govern- 
ment champagne to which foreign writers were 
treated deadened the clanking of the chains with 
which our literature and the whole people of Russia 
are fettered. 


The letter ends with the following appeal: 


We are sending this letter as from a subterranean 
dungeon. At great risk we are writing it; it will be 
carried across the border at the risk of life. We do 
not know whether it will ever reach the free press. 
But if it does, if our voices from beyond the grave 
is heard by you, we bid you listen, read, think of 
what we say. 


THE BEAUTIES OF EUGENICS 


“Birth statistics,” says the Herald Tribune, 
New York, “which lead to such alarming dis- 
coveries as that Follies girls are utterly failing to 
reproduce themselves and that Harvard men are 
having an average of only one and a half chil- 
dren apiece have shocked Dr. Ellsworth Hunt- 
ington and Mr. Leon F. Whitney into a book full 
of dire warnings.” The paper continues: 


Well, it may be unkind to say so, but one cannot 
repress the feeling that a decline in the literary birth 
rate which gives only one book for two eugenists is 
a distinct advance and that book control might be 
pushed even farther. Of course, a posterity without 
either Follies girls or Harvard men would be a dull 
and dreary generation; but if those two priceless 
sections of society are really extinguishing them- 
selves, one can back posterity against all the eugen- 
ists in the world to invent others to take their places. 
Otherwise there would obviously be nothing to do 
save to marry the “Rio Rita” chorus to Harvard, 
’27, by constitutional amendment, though even here 
the old and as yet unconquerable difficulty of eugenics 
would present itself. How would we know, to bor- 
row an old anecdote recently retailed by The New 
Yorker, that the offspring would not have the brains 
of the Follies girls and the physique of the Harvard 
men! 

Naturally, the authors’ solution is not quite so 
drastic as this, although it appears to be somewhat 
impracticable. More birth control for the masses 
and less for the classes seems to be the general out- 
line of this latest escdpe from inevitable catastrophe. 
True, no one has ever discovered how to tell the 
masses from the classes—even the wartime officers 
selected by the perfected mechanism of the I. Q. 
seemed, especially to their enlisted men, to leave 
something to be desired—but no matter. As Dr. 
Huntington observes in the current Yale Review, 
amid a wild confusion of economics with biology, 
“the best way to fill the world with true art is not to 
teach the people to love art and the artist to fear 
God, but to teach the artist to choose a godly wife.” 
It is too simple. No doubt if the idea is properly 
opened to him Mr. Ziegfeld will scour the theological 
seminaries for instructors in husband choosing for 
his charming employees. Nevertheless, Dr. Hunt- 
ington and Mr. Whitney will have to write many 
volumes before they can chain a belief in biological 
determinism of this sort upon laymen who still re- 
tain a human sense of humor. 


Lost—cA ‘Vocation 


cA Biographical Note for Catholic Larents 


HEN a girl or woman 
tells her age the world 
doubts.. This coming fall I will, truth- 
fully and for the first time, celebrate 

my twenty-eighth birthday. I am the second in 
a family of six children, and because I am going 
to tell the truth in this recital of dissatisfaction 
I start off by saying I envy my four brothers, 
their sex and opportunities. You see, being boys, 
it was decided in our home that they simply must 
receive a good education. I, being a girl, was 
to continue on at school if it could be afforded. 
My father has always worked for the rail- 
road; held down a steady, fairly well-paying po- 
sition. He needed to, with the six of us to care 
for and a home to be earned. Mother insisted 
on being a home-owner. When dad and she 
were married, they had two hundred dellars be- 
tween them. Now two hundred dollars is not 
a large stone to throw into the financial stream, 
but in those days folks were not so keenly in- 
tent on starting out with an outfit and furnish- 
ings that had to eclipse anything to date, and it 
served as the initial payment on our home. 


As an efficient manager, mother always has 
had any bank president backed off the map. We 
grew up with plenty of wholesome food, enough 
warm clothes and rooms shut off in winter time 


so as to cut down coal bills. Our house stood 
on a corner. The light from a flickering street 
lamp outside aided us to prepare for bed, thus 
saving kerosene. This sounds, in the parlance of 
today, “sordid and mean,” but these adjectives 
really did not honestly apply. Our home was 
clean, warm, well kept, and we were very happy. 
Why, Christmas mornings, . . . ah, dear God, 
those unforgettable Christmas mornings!" 

My oldest brother, Jimmie, was the core of my 
mother’s heart. Often I wondered, in my childish 
way, why she did not plan for me as, even in 
his extreme youth, she did for Jimmie. When 
Joe and Anthony, both younger than I, could 
toddle about, her set of plans stretched out to 
include them. In all these plans, I was not men- 
tioned. No word, you quite understand, to speak 
unfairly of my dear mother. She was goodness 
itself to me, in a different way. She made all 
my clothes, even to hats and coats. She sewed 
beautifully. No other little girl of my age 
looked neater, ever. But my future was never 
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mentioned, and, growing older, I 
grew more and more perplexed 
about this. 

No doubt I took myself too seriously, but I 
was a happy, healthy, husky youngster through 
it all. Of one thing I was certain: None of my 
brothers would ever bring home better reports 
from school. I stuck to this secret resolution, 
defensively taken, and more than once I have 
heard my mother express the wish that the boys 
“took to learning” as I did. 

I finished my sophomore year in our hume 
high school the year Jimmie graduated. I stood 
at the head of my class. Jimmie scraped through 
by a very narrow margin. In fact, mother went 
down and talked with our principal about his 
getting his diploma. tle went away to college. 
to our State University that fall. I was taking 
the commercial course, and as soon as school 
closed secured a small position in a ‘ocal lawyer’s 
office. I worked, as I see it now, like a little 
trooper, so fiercely happy was IT to be helping 
at home. 

When school opened, of ccurse, I expected to 
reenter. The future I had planned (quietly to 
myself) was one that required much learning, 
and I thought then 1 must have it all before I 
could embrace that future which to me was too 
ineffably beautiful to talk about. Writing this, 
I feel again the icy-cold shudder of desolate 
despair that shook me when mother in the most 
matter-of-fact manner talked of my salary being 
able to aid Jimmie at the university. I tried to 
say something, opened my mouth, but no sound 
came. I was silent from sheer inability to ar- 
ticulate a word. 

My mother directed the affairs of our home. 
I kept my position. My earnings for the greater 
part went towards helping Jimmie. That was 
twelve years ago. 


HE SUMMER I was nearing my twentieth 

birthday Jimmie came out of the university. 
Joe, next to me in age, was ready to enter that 
fall, and Anthony, three years younger, was in 
second year high school; with Aloysius, eleven, 
in seventh grade, and Mary, the baby, who was 
seven, just nicely through first grade. 

My salary had been steadily mounting. It 
needed to be. My father was carrying a heavy 
load upon his shoulders that were slowly stoop- 
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ing as the years went by. Jimmie’s last year in 
school had cost dad much more than any of 
us anticipated, for he had taken to playing the 
social game. In fact, just before commence- 
ment, he came home to tell us that as soon as 
he could secure work he intended to marry. 


OTHER was actually ill in bed over a week on 

hearing this. She had hoped Jimmie would 
be a priest; had hoped and prayed for this, it 
now came out, daily since his birth. (Sounds 
farcial sending a lad to public schools from his 
cradle days to the finish and expecting him to 
lean towards the priestly life.) Dad-had hoped 
Jimmie would aid him for a time with the 
younger members of the family. Dad kept 
still and worked, and so did I. Jimmie started 
teaching that fall, and at Thanksgiving married 
a really fine girl, not of our Faith, a classmate 
of his at the university. 

Common sense would almost tell you that Joe 
would enter a Catholic college. But no, mother 
wanted him to go to school where Jimmie had 
finished: “He will be so much better known 
where Jimmie has gone through ahead of him.” 

Rigid economy was the password at our 
house, and I began to chafe under its exactions 
and their consequences upon my life. In fact, 
to my shame, be it admitted, I began to plan on 
leaving home. I hated myself for being so dis- 
loyal, but seeing other young girls having things 
I lacked and sometimes really needed, made me 
rebellious and unhappy. 

Others before today have thought along these 
same lines, and my being fortunate enough to 
be a member of our parish sodality was what 
kept me back and at my work, that had grown 
into a very good position, 

I wanted to be a Sister! All my life I dreamed 
and planned on entering a convent. I knew 
what I wanted, too! Nothing else ever really 
appealed to me. True, after attending some party 
given by some of my girl friends I would have 
sessions wherein I decided I would rebel at home, 
keep my earnings, and embark upon a perfect 
orgy of spending—pretty clothes, house furnish- 
ings, and even a diamond ring for myself. But, 
always, close on the heels of these swiftly born 
desires came crowding calmly, slowly but very 
surely a picture of myself before a class of little 
children. . And always I saw myself in the habit 
of a nun. Always I wanted to teach, and by 
that I mean I wanted to be a teaching Sister. 
Often, often I cried myself to sleep, thoroughly 
dissatisfied with my life that held no lure of 
happiness or of peace for me. 


Four years more, and Joe received his LL.B. 
from the State University and came home to 
enter the law offices wherein I worked. Anthony 
was a sophomore in the same university, for, 
despite mother’s repeated wishes that she have 
one son at least who would give his life entirely 
to God as a priest, she insisted on all of them 
attending the same State University. 

Financially we were growing stronger. I de- 
cided it was a propitious time to begin prepara- 
tions to enter a convent. I told my parents, and 
mother, who talked so fluently and so well about 
wanting a son a priest, again took to her bed 
with a week’s illness that was not feigned. 

What I was, would not look well in print. 
Selfish, thinking only of myself, not caring for 
my parents, leaving them when they needed me 
so sorely ... these were only a few of the 
things mother told to me. Sheer wonder caused 
me to inquire why this fuss when she wanted 
my brothers to enter the priesthood. 

It was one thing for a boy to do, I was told. 
For a girl—well, for a girl it was another thing 
entirely; entirely. I was told at such length 
and to such effect that I ruefully relinquished my 
idea, and remained at my position that was yearly 
becoming of more importance. I was now draw- 
ing a man’s salary, turning it over, entire, at 
home. 

The fall after this memorable session, I in- 
duced mother to send my youngest brother, 
Aloysius, to a Catholic college, promising my sal- 
ary to care for all expenses. I tied this string to 
my gift: that my only sister, Mary, was to at- 
tend Catholic schools from now on. Both my 
requests were granted. My father’s unquench- 
able joy was payment and to spare for me. 


NOTHER year, and I was nearing twenty-five. 

At a party I had met a young dentist, who 
from the very first payed me marked attentions. 
This was a novel experience in my life. For three 
months he demonstrated that a man in love is 
apt to do curious things. He was a splendid 
young man, upright, honest, of natural virtue, 
but not of our Faith. As he had never hinted 
at marriage, I was not able to talk religion overly 
much. It was a topic I could not seem to in- 
terest him in, and, under existing conditions, one 
I could not stress. 

Walking slowly homeward from the theatre 
one night, quite suddenly, without any preamble 
whatever, he asked me to marry him; to marry 
him as soon as I could and would. He had been 
preparing and planning; had his mind made up 
since the night that first we met. 
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I liked him. He had been so very nice to 
me I would hardly have been human not to 
have liked him. But did I love him? And did 
I want to marry him, or any other man? 

There rose before my startled eyes that pic- 
ture once again; the classroom crowded with 
happy children and before them... in the 
habit of a nun... myself. 


ALKING it over with mother, who was frankly 

delighted at what she termed “my grand, good 
chance of a lifetime,” she told me, emphatically, 
to put forever aside all ideas of being a nun; 
told me with lengthy and discouraging explicit- 
ness. And then the details of the wedding were 
up for discussion, and, with a perplexed but icy 
calmness, the young dentist who claimed he loved 
the above all things, informed me that no Catho- 
lic priest would ever read a marriage service 
for him. Why? My seldom mentioning re- 
ligion (the irony of this!) caused him to infer 
I was a sensible girl who did not go too deeply 
into religion. Condensing it: we parted. He 
even moved to another city, despite the gratifying 
practice he was steadily building up. 

Somehow I kept on working. It was, again, 
my being a member of our parish sodality that 
really kept me going, doggedly at times; smart- 
ing under the pain and anguish of gossiping 
tongues, but going, nevertheless. One thing that 
at times alarmed me was my growing inability to 
care very much for anything or anybody. I be- 
gan to treat myself to things I had no doubt al- 
ways subconsciously desired—things that ran 
into money. I had my own room redecorated at 
an exorbitant cost, bought myself a diamond ring, 
took week-end trips, expensive trips, 


Mother remonstrated, but even mother’s will 
was not so strong as mine, now. I was living 
my own life in a nice, genteel, icy sort of way, 
with no advice asked or taken. Dad and I were 
just as firm friends as ever, but underneath the 
surface, between my mother and me, silent hos- 
tility seemed to stalk. At least, it did on my 
side. I was becoming arrogant and bitter and 
selfish. I owned a fur coat that a princess might 
envy, but, in justice to myself, I earned it. 
Mother, by nature prudent and careful, was ex- 
tremely unhappy over my spendthrift ways. 

My salary had continued to increase, and 
the senior member of the law firm advised me 
to try to pass the examination for the Bar — 
claimed I had more legal knowledge than many 
who had passed. 

This past summer, vacationing in the east, 
an opportunity was given me to take a position 
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in New York City. It meant going far from 
the scenes of my childhood; cutting home ties. 
In short, it meant a most radical change for me. 
I took it. Despite my mother’s pleadings and 
allegations that I was needed at home, I took it. 

Five and one-half months I have been in my 
new position that carries an even larger salary 
than I had thus far received. I am attending 
night school, and soon intend taking examination 
for admittance to the Bar. I hope I shall pass. 

And then? Maybe, up the road of Time, work 
in that section of the Court where women and 
children come for judgment, friendly counsel and 
kindly care. 


Y VOCATION, if I had one (and I think I had) 
@ seems to have been done to death. And at times 
I wonder, if I had been born a boy, if mother 
would have talked so strongly against my leav- 
ing home to work entirely for God? I wonder, 
too, considering the dearth and real need of Sis- 
ters that we face and have, just why many 
parents, who would willingly welcome a son 
being a priest, are so thoroughly averse to hav- 
ing their daughter become a nun? And I wonder 
even more at the readiness of Catholic parents 
in taking a chance on their daughter’s happiness 
in the married state, against the assured ‘happiness 
of the convent! Further, while the honor of 
having a priest in the family is to be highly 
prized, I think that parents should not overlook 
the similar honor that comes from having a 
daughter wholly consecrated to God and render- 
ing Him a service no less effective, if less known 
and brilliant, than the service of the altar. 


While the operations of spirit know no limit, 
but are capable of perfectibility without measure, 
and always go on in the line of their peculiar 
destination, not contradicting themselves, nor in- 
volving their own annihilation, it is precisely the 
contrary with the body’s vital functions. The 
over-exertion of any organ produces its decay— 
the palate palls, the eyes are dimmed, the stomach 
fails, the lungs waste away, the very brain will 
sear and pine, by the excess of action in those 
functions whereunto they have been ordained. 
Their sum is evidently their own overthrow; 
their strongest effort a fatal blow to their own 
existence. Justly, then, did the Apostle call this 
our earthly tabernacle the “body of death,” inas- 
much as it is made up and held together by deadly 
principles, engaged in constant conflict which 
shall in the end achieve the destruction of this 
brittle frame—CaRDINAL WISEMAN. 





God’s Stooping 


Shown Forth in the Lowliness of Priestly Service 


HE WIDESPREAD influence 
for good of Catholic 
priests is universally admitted. Catholics 
lean on them for support as on no one 

else—in joy and sorrow and in their struggle to 
a higher life of association with God. Startling 
statements about priests’ efficiency have been 
made, and facts bear out the statements. The 
Catholic Church—the most powerful organiza- 
tion known to mankind — works through the 
priesthood, and accomplishes through the ministry 
of priests what organizations of men do not even 
attempt. Yet (and what a paradox!) the secret 
of this efficiency is a service whose human ele- 
ment is a mere trifle; but, lowly as the service is, 
it is bound up with divine marvels. The service 
of priests is that of a transmitter, of a conduit, 
and of an echo! 

Lowly, indeed, is the service of a transmitter 
in telephony and radio broadcasting. In itself 
the transmitter may. be the ugliest of commercial 
mass-production, or it may be the finest that art 
can create; but its chief value is its fitness to 
transmit messages and programs perfectly. If it 
fails in this it is an outright failure since it does 
not serve the purpose for which it was made. 
Every priest is a transmitter to God in celestial 
telephony and radio broadcasting. His value 
lies in transmitting faithfully and exactly mes- 
sages from God to individual souls. The priest’s 
literary methods may be those of the uncultured 
preaching of the sainted Curé of Ars or of the 
golden eloquence of St. John Chrysostom; but 
if these methods rightly transmit God’s messages 
to souls, the crude service of the former is as 
precious to Him as the polished service of the 
latter. If the priest transmit unfaithfully and 
imperfectly, he is a failure and most wretched 
nuisance, as was Luther. 

Through the priest God speaks to the ignorant, 
and they become enlightened ; to the cultured, and 
they become as little children knowing the secrets 
of Heaven; to the poor, and they find the priceless 
pearl; to the rich, and they: lay up treasures 
“where neither rust nor moth doth consume, 
and where thieves do not break through and 
steal”; to the burdened and afflicted, and they 
are refreshed; to the high and mighty, and they 
stoop to be the servants of all. The priest is 
such an admirable transmitter for God when he 
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By Mark Moss cern, C.P. 


is able to say: “ ‘My doctrine is 
not mine, but the Father’s Who 
sent me,’ as I learned it from Christ’s bride, 
Holy Mother Church.” 

By broadcasting His program of heavenly 
things God creates the public opinion of Christian 
minds, reconstructed along the lines of the 
Gospel. Hence the Apostle writes: “God, 
Who at sundry times and in divers manners 
spoke in times past to the Fathers by the prophets, 
last of all in these days hath spoken to us by His 
Son.” (Hes. 1:1-2.) Prophets were God’s 
transmitters under the Old Law. Jesus is the 
central transmitter under the New Law; and 
priests, bishops and the ‘Pope are His relay- 
transmitters. How well they have served is at- 
tested by history. When they began transmitting, 
mankind was in the clutches of crass idolatry. 
The majority of the world’s inhabitants were 
held in slavery. Wars of conquest were. the 
sport of kings. Schooling was the privilege of 
the few. Children were the victims of the 
father’s whims. Women were mere chattel. But 
wherever God put a transmitter in the person of 
a priest conditions began to change. Listeners- 
in learned of a new world—the world of Christ’s 
Gospel. Little by little their mentality entered 
on the process of reconstruction, and the process 
continued as long as they listened-in sincerely on 
the programs transmitted by priests. We know 
the results: idolatry disappeared; slave bonds 
were broken; war was less tolerated; schooling 
became more general; the life of the peasant’s 
babe was as sacred as that of the king; women 
were honored and men bravely faced death for 
the sake of children. Christianized mankind 
looked beyond the boundaries of earth to an 
eternal home of unalloyed bliss. 


HUS MENTAL reconstruction progressed as 
long as the priest-transmitter functioned 
faithfully and while men, women and children 


listened-in attentively. Is the credit for this 
gigantic reconstruction due to the transmitters 
themselves? By no means! What Jesus said to 
His Apostles holds even more of His priests: 
“For it is not you who speak, but the Spirit of 
your Father Who speaketh in you.” (Matt. 
10:20.) When, however, the transmitters no 
longer function or function wretchedly, or when 
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the listeners-in fail to hear, the backward mental 
march to heathen abominations begins, grows 
rapidly, and would finally engulf all were it not 
for the restraining power of One mightier than 
forces of the new paganism. 


OWLY as is the priestly service of transmitter 
to God for the creation of newness of mind 
among men, it is even lowlier in ministering to 
the Holy Spirit for the sanctification of souls. 
Men take pride in their radios, but none in the 
conduit that supplies their homes with water. 
The conduit is put out of sight, but its service is 
necessary to man’s well-being. Recalling Christ’s 
words to the woman of Samaria about the 
“living” water, it is not far-fetched to use a 
city’s water system as an illustration of God’s 
system of living water for the life of the world. 
We know that its boundless supply is the love of 
the Holy Ghost, and the water itself is the grace 
of salvation purchased for us on the Cross by the 
Son of God. The distribution of this living 
water is known as the Sacramental system which 
operates through the various conduits of Christ’s 
priesthood. The main trunk conduit for the 
whole world is the Pope. The diocesan conduits 
are the bishops. Priests are neighborhood con- 
duits. 

In Baptism the priestly service consists of pour- 
ing a little water and speaking twelve words. 
How small the service! But through it the chil- 
dren of men become the children of God. In 
Penance the priest listens to stories of human sin 
and speaks fourteen words, and the penitent casts 
aside the filthy rags of the swineherd and is 
clothed in the royal robe of divine sonship. In 
Holy Communion is the sublimest flow of living 
water through the priest’s dispensing of the 
Eucharist at God’s banquet table on earth. In 
Extreme Unction the priest anoints with oil the 
Father’s children who stand on the threshold of 
eternity. At each anointing he speaks a few 
words, and the anointed courageously faces the 
last struggle with the powers of darkness and 
ruin. What an astounding combination of lowly 
priestly service with supernal results! 

There is, however, a still more lowly priestly 
service than that of a transmitter and a conduit. 
It is the service of an echo. Is anything more 
flimsy than an echo? At the Last Supper Jesus 
said to His first priests: “Do this for a com- 
memoration of Me.” (LuKeE 22:19.) Do what? 
Take bread and say over it, “For this is My 
Body,” and take wine and say over it, “This is 
the Chalice of My Blood of the New and Eternal 
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Testament, the Mystery of Faith, Which shall 
be Shed for You and Many, for the Remission 
of Sins’ (Muissat.) It has been stated that 
somewhere on earth a priest bends low over 
bread and wine and echoes these words every 
moment of the day’s twenty-four hours. What 
takes place as these echoes resound here, there 
and everywhere? The Son of God now dwells 
personally, bodily and alive under what looks 
like bread and wine. He is still our High Priest 
offering the clean oblation of which the Prophet 
Malachy foretold: “For from the rising of the 
sun even to the going down, My name is great 
among the Gentiles, and in every place there is 
sacrifice, and there is offered to My name a clean 
oblation.” (Mat. 1:11.) The angelic choirs, 
the unnumbered saints and the faithful on earth 
bow in profound adoration before the “Lamb 
standing as it were slain” before the throne of 
the Eternal and Almighty God. And the priest’s 
share in the working of this marvel? He serves 
merely as an echo of the Eternal High Priest’s 
voice of twenty centuries ago! 


INCE God stoops so low lest the wonders of His 
mercy scare us away from His offered gifts, 
what inference more natural than that we should 
take generous advantage of His condescension 
by frequently listening-in on His priest-trans- 
mitters of divine truth, by drinking freely of the 
sacramental living water dispensed by priests, 
and worshipping profoundly when Jesus through 
priests offers the clean oblation of His Body 
and Blood in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass! 


“Ghe Fourth Station 


[Curist Meets His MorHer] 
By Eni DInnIs 
Where shall my soul her Queen and Lady greet? 
Lo! midst the mocking throng and trysting-place! 
So shall ye find her on the Way of Grace 
Where men in blood-stained footsteps plant their 
feet ; 
So shall ye, toiling there, thy Mother meet. 
O ye who fain would view her face to face, 
Seek not the flowery groves where dreamers pace, 
Nor with the guardians of thy raptures treat! 


For she hath sought the turmoil and the din, 

And faced the Highway of Reality— 

She whom we had beheld afar off in 

The tender solitudes of Galilee, 

On Life’s fierce thoroughfares keeps tryst with 
thee, 

Stands near unto thee—nearer than thy sin. 





“Che Split 


No. 6 in the Passing of Puritanism 


HE SUPERFICIAL cause of 

the trouble at Ponting’s 

End Congregational chapel was obvious. 

It was only a few years since Ponting’s, 

as it was called for short, had been a quiet 

country village, innocent of cinemas, and content 

with two trains a day to the large town which 

served as its market. Then a speculator bought 

up a good bit of the land and started building. 

The railway company was interested and adver- 

tised the site as a convenient place of residence 

for those living in the town. The railroad service 

was increased. A general store appeared, and 

gentlemen with top-hats might be seen making 
for the 8:45 train in the morning. 

Certain of the new residents proved to be Con- 
gregationalists and the old folk who had sup- 
ported the plain, square-built chapel with the 
date, 1846, over the main door, welcomed the 
newcomers with a mixture of rural suspicion, 
social humility and religious fraternity. The 
last-named attitude, reinforced by the good feel- 
ing due to the generous financial assistance 
rendered by the urban element, was for some 
while uppermost, but when the old minister died 
the division in the constitution of the congrega- 
tion revealed itself. 

Mr. Podger, the veteran minister who had 
passed away, had stood by the old ways, but the 
bank clerks and tradesmen who had taken up 
their residence in Ponting’s read summaries of 
the monthly reviews in their daily papers, occa- 
sionally went to the theatre, and their sons and 
daughters were taking courses in popular science, 
all of which, of course, made it impossible for 
them to accept the Podger theology. Conse- 
quently, the choice of the successor to the old 
preacher led to controversy, and, when the new- 
comers threatened to withdraw their subscriptions 
if their selection was opposed and proceeded to 
press the election of a candidate in harmony with 
their own enlightened views, that controversy 
became acute. 

But there were forces at work in the develop- 
ment of events of which both parties were un- 
conscious—forces which went back a long way 
in the history of Ponting’s End chapel and of 
the body to which it belonged. Before the pres- 
ent building had been erected the congregation 
had met in a small hall, since demolished, and, 
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By STanLey B. JAMEs 


before that, in the big kitchen of 
a neighboring farmer. Tradition 
asserted that the leaders in those days had seceded 
from the parish church whose ivy-covered tower 
still dominated the place. The incumbent, it 
seems, had exchanged the customary black gown 
worn in those days for a white one, and, this being 
declared a “papistical garment,” the protesters 
withdrew to conduct worship according to their 
own ideas, becoming identified later with the 
“Brownists,” Independents or Congregationalists. 

The parish church itself had once been a 
Catholic church, the only difference between 
those now using it and the puritanical element 
which went out from them was that, while the 
latter provided their own religious premises, the 
former had retained the building erected for the 
type of worship with which they disagreed. 

It was clear, therefore, that the schismatic 
tendency was strong in the blood of the old folk 
worshipping at the chapel. That is one of the 
penalties of schism; it carries in its veins the 
habit of bifurcation, the policy of solving dif- 
ferences by separation. It was this historical 
force which came into play when the new 
preacher made clear his advocacy of what he 
described as “Modern Thought.” 


T WAS not long before those constituting “the 
L old lights” were holding private conferences 
in one another’s houses to decide on what they 
should do. The method of “packing” the church 
meeting having failed, resort was had to news- 
paper controversy in order to call attention to the 
scandalous betrayal of the Gospel of which the 


new minister was declared to be guilty. “Con- 
stant Reader” claimed the editor’s “valuable 
space” to enter a humble protest against the sub- 
stitution of Darwin for Christ by the preacher at 
the Congregational chapel, and declared in 
plaintive language that it had given great pain to 
many good folk to find the pulpit, so long asso- 
ciated with the faithful ministry of their old 
pastor, given over to these new-fangled ways. 
He was answered by an anonymous scribe who 
signed himself “Progress.” A third, calling him- 
self “Pax,” joined in to say that it was these 
deplorable divisions among Christians which had 
led him and others to abstain altogether from 
attendance at church. “My religion,” he con- 
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cluded, “consists in doing what little good I can 
to my fellow-men, and in this I find myself as- 
sisted more by quiet country walks on Sunday 
mornings and the reading of Shakespeare, Long- 
fellow and other teachers than by participating in 
the worship of these censorious and pharisaical 
bodies.” Fortunately, at that stage the editor 
declared that, “this correspondence must now 
cease.” 

The matter having thus been made public, 
some kind of action became necessary, and 
eventually it was decided that the dissenting 
party should withdraw and meet elsewhere for 
worship. This they did and, the controversy hav- 
ing reinforced their religious enthusiasm, made 
a successful start. In a couple of years they 
were able to build their own chapel, and some 
few months later “called” their own minister, 
Ponting’s End being thus enriched by the addi- 
tion of still another ecclesiastical structure to the 
numerous edifices of that kind already in ex- 
istence. 


Om WAS some time ago. The new chapel is 
no longer new. The last of the veterans who 
were responsible for the “split” has died and 
another generation has taken their place. This 
second generation have already forgotten the 
Podger theology and the Podger outlook. But 
they inherit one trait from their fathers—the 
schismatical tendency has descended to them with 
unabated force. It is true that no actual bifurca- 
tion has as yet taken place though the congrega- 
tion has more than once been threatened by di- 


vision. Of late the separatist tendency has 
manifested itself in a curious form. 

To understand the matter it must be stated 
that relations with the parent body have gradually 
improved. The respective pastors frequently ex- 
change pulpits and, on anniversaries and similar 
occasions, the utmost goodwill is exhibited. The last 
time when this new spirit showed itself was the 
anniversary of the opening of the new chapel, 
and, at the public meeting in connection with the 
event, the chairman recalled the circumstances 
under which their fathers had separated. 

“In this reunion,” he said, “there is no in- 
fidelity to their memory. Our predecessors took 
the grave step of seceding from those with whom 
they had been in religious association. The 
descendants of those from whom they seceded 
are with us this evening, rejoicing in our birth- 
day celebrations. That may seem inconsistent 
but is not so in fact, for we meet together as 
those who believe in the right of secession. Our 
common history points back to a time when their 
fathers and ours demonstrated that right by 
coming out of the Established Church, nor must 
we forget that we are even united with that 
Church in the same way. Both it and we parted 
company with the Church of Rome in opposition 
to which we are still united. How true it is that 
extremes meet! We are united on the ground 
of a common schism. Our reunion is the token 
of our belief in the principle of separation. Our 
divisions are healed by the fidelity and unanimity 
by which we maintain the great division effected 
at the Reformation.” 


“Qoods in Autumn 


By St. JoHN WICKINGHAM 


Here breezes chaunt a solemn prophecy 

Of music that is terrible and strange, 

Weaving the rumor of a threnody 

Nor Age, Nor Time, Nor Death can ever change. 

It brings once more to life those cities dead, 

Whose glamorous names are like remembered dream 
Of Tyre and Sidon—Carthage vanished— 

Sad golden ghosts upon Time’s turgid stream. 


The diminuendo of the breeze shall break 

Into crescendos of frenzied alarm, 

Such as shall follow in white ruin’s wake, 

When earth lies throttled ’neath the roaring storm, 
And wild-eyed Winter drives as charioteer, 

His wild white stallions in their mad career. 
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cArchconfraternity Gomment 


(Intention of the Archconfraternity of the Passion for DVovember, 1927) 


HE INTENTION Of the Archconfraternity 
for this month is the Poor Souls in 
Purgatory. That they may be speedily 
admitted into the presence of God, 
should be the fervent prayer of all Catholics 
during this month dedicated to their remembrance. 


THE Lay APOSTOLATE 

In this issue we shall conclude our discussion 
of the three steps necessary for active work in 
trying to bring souls into the Church. 

THIRD STEP: Winning the prospective convert 
to the conviction that God teaches men through 
the Catholic Church His way of being good. 

Here we must use even far more tact and pa- 
tience than in the former steps. We must make 
up our minds that we are going to sympathize 
with those outside, to get their point of view 
with regard to the Church, and remember that if 
the Church were really as they picture her, we 
would hate her even more than they do. They 
see the Church, so to speak, from the outside, 


like a great structure, gloomy and forbidding in 


the darkness of age-long prejudice. We must 
take them within and show them her true beauty, 
with the sunlight of God’s Presence enlightening 
her. 

“Sharp, bitter controversy, an independent, 
holier-than-thou, take-it-or-leave-it attitude to- 
ward an inquirer never yet madé@*a convert and 
never will.” We must listen to the difficulties of 
the prospective convert, credit him with honest 
intentions, and then lead him to see the truth as 
expressed in real facts. 

Often we shall find that the mistaken notions 
of those outside are quite easy to correct. Their 
minds are made to love the truth of our Faith. 
Their hearts are made to love our Lord living 
with us, just as ours are. Perhaps, too, Catholic 
life and instinct lie not so far behind them, and 
need only to be awakened, so that if only we 
are charitable and patient, we may well hope to 
win them over to the old Faith. 

The true facts which we must present are that 
God does teach through the Catholic Church be- 
cause: 

1. Christ was God. 

2. Christ established His Church on His 
apostles, and promised to teach through them 
and their successors all days. 
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3. The Catholic Church alone comes down 
from the apostles, alone teaches what they 
taught, alone has Christ Himself living on her 
altars. 

If the Catholic Church be false, then Christi- 
anity from the beginning has been false. Christ 
has been proven a false prophet. There is no 
authority on earth to tell us what God wants us 
to do for Him. Nothing remains but a return to 
paganism, or to “being good in our own way.” 

Together with this proof that God teaches us 
His way of being good through the Catholic 
Church, we must also be ready to show that God 
Himself lives in the Catholic Church, as He 
promised to do, “all days, even to the consum- 
mation of the world.” 

This is the great fact which we must con- 
stantly try to bring home to those outside—the 
abiding presence of Jesus Christ with us on our 
altars in the Sacrament of His love, and that 
we are not trying to bring them to any Pope or 
bishop or priest, but to Christ Himself, Who lived 
with their forefathers, if they were Christians, 
just as He lives with us today. 

Non-Catholics have lost sight of this sublime 
truth. They view the Church as a human organ- 
ization, made up of Pope and bishops and priests. 
They do not discern its divine character, how 
Christ Himself lives among us under the form 
of a piece of bread, repeating His life among us, 
making every Catholic parish another Palestine, 
taking us into His arms in Holy Communion as 
He embraced the little children of Galilee, visit- 
ing our homes on His “sick calls,” as He visited 
the homes of His friends in Nazareth. This is 
the simple beauty of our Catholic Faith that we 
should try to show to those outside. As Cardinal 
Newman well says: 

“Our Lord’s Presence in the Eucharist is the 
Church’s greatest possession and the joy of 
every soul. It is that which renders the Catholic 
Church supremely attractive to all that is best 
outside her fold. It is scarcely an exaggeration 
to say that in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
what brings a Protestant back to the Faith of 
his fathers is nothing else but an intense longing 
for that intimate union with the “Shepherd and 
Bishop of our souls,” which is rendered possible, 
even in this life, in the Sacrament which was de- 
vised by His wisdom, prompted by His love and 
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realized by His omnipotence.” 

If the Catholic Church be not the Church of 
Jesus Christ; if 1,500 years were required for 
men to learn that Christ was not teaching through 
the successors of His apostles, as He had 
promised to do, and that He was not living in the 
Blessed Sacrament, so that for 1,500 years all 
Christians had been worshipping a mere piece of 
bread, then, since the beginning, Christianity has 
been the most farcical and idolatrous hoax ever 
known to mankind; and the only thing to do 
with it is to give it up. 

But, if Christianity, since its beginning, has 
not been a farce, if Christ has kept His promise 
to teach through His Church and to live with 
her, then, why not come back to Him? 

We often hear it said that Christianity has 
failed. It has not. Christianity, the Christianity 
of old, the Faith of our Fathers, stands today 
stronger than ever, with four hundred millions of 
souls of every tribe and tongue, united as one 
immense family. But those who have broken 
away from that family have failed, as a body. 
In giving up the serving of our Lord in His way, 
and in following their own way, they have given 
up the light of Faith for the darkness of religious 
confusion. They have given up their Lord Him- 
self living among them in the Sacrament of His 
love. 

Here, then, in these three steps, we have the 
facts which we must present, and which we must 
cling to. We must never be led away from them 
by any particular objections against the Church, 
but always hold up before us and our prospec- 
tive converts these fundamental facts which can- 
not be gainsaid, and cannot be disproven by any 
charges made against the Faith. 

How we are to impress individuals depends, of 
course, on the individuals themselves. We must 
study them, learn their characters, find out what 
sort of argument most impresses them, how we 
may best drive home our ideas given above. If 
they are persuaded most by arguments that appeal 
to the mind, we should insist more upon the 


arguments which prove that God does speak . 


through the Church. 

If our prospective convert is swayed more by 
things that appeal to the heart, we should insist 
more on the beauty and happiness of our Faith, 
how we have our Lord living with us and our 
children in the Blessed Sacrament, and how 
happy they would be in living with Him, too. We 
may point out how happy converts are in their 
Catholic life. 

Books, of course, may be given to those out- 
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side, books that will appeal to the mind, books 
of devotion appealing to the heart. Invitations 
to Church services, to sermons, to missions, to 
Mass and Benediction, explaining simply what 
the ceremonies mean; above all, to a service like 
that of a First Holy Communion for our chil- 
dren, will also be most helpful. Finally, as soon 
as possible, introduce the prospective convert to 
a priest. 
CHARITY AND TOLERANCE 

ARCHCONFRATERNITY DIRECTOR: 


In reply to the critic who has challenged your 
right to win converts to our Faith, signing himself 
H. M. S., I would fain say a few words. 

Charity does not mean tolerance. Both are often 
found in the same person but they are separate and 
distinct. They spring from different motives. 

Christ was certainly charitable but on one occasion 
at least He was quite intolerant with the money 
changers who were desecrating the temple. He 
forgave sinners but He could not tolerate sin. He 
showed compassion for the woman taken in adultery 
but He could not tolerate impurity. 

Please do not infer that I think we need not be 
tolerant because that would be far indeed from the 
truth. But do not confuse charity and tolerance. 

There can be no doubt that thousands of good 
people professing various creeds obtain spiritual 
comfort and sweet solace in their different modes of 
worship and prayer. Far be it from a wise Catholic 
to impugn. their sincerity. It sometimes happens 
that satisfaction does not attend membership in these 
organizations. May we not, then, offer to expound 
the truths of our Faith to those who have open minds? 
Also, there are many who, having no definite con- 
victions, are drifting aimlessly on the sea of life. 
Would it be unneighborly to offer them a compass? 

Some labor under a misapprehension as to what 
the Catholic Church teaches and consequently they 
misjudge their associates who profess that Faith. I 
think enlightenment for them would be more chari- 
table than to tolerate their. ignorance. 

As to the “nineteen centuries of persecution, wran- 
gling, civil war, inquisition and torture,” surely if 
our critic believes these things came to pass because 
of the teaching of the Church, the study of history 
would change his mind. 

We have a well-defined purpose to keep clear of 
any entangling political alliances. Human nature 
being what it is—if political preferment were to be 
obtained through affiliation with one creed or an- 
other there would be a great influx of office seekers 
to membership in the politically successful church. 

In closing, I would like to leave this thought with 
H. M. S. There are more kinds of people in the 
Catholic Church than he can imagine—each trying 
to do the will of God as it is given to him to under- 
stand. They are all human—possessing the inherited 
weakness and passions of a long line of sinful 
progenitors. They make mistakes. Their judgment 
is oftimes erroneous. They fall far short of perfec- 
tion. But they all know that in the teaching of the 
Church they have an unfailing guide. They know 
that if they keep on trying to follow that guide they 
will in the end obtain eternal life. Christ has said 


it—E. B. M 
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WHY THE TRIMMINGS? 


(1) I have always been taught that a mixed mar- 
riage could not be performed at the foot of the altar; 
that the ring could not be blessed; nor sacred vest- 
ments be worn. How could a mixed marriage be 
celebrated with all the ceremonies, even to the gold 
vestmenits?—L. S. B., Boston, Mass., and J. S., 
Ricumonp Hutt, L. I. 


In the case of mixed marriages the law regarding 
ceremonies is as follows: “In marriages between a 
Catholic and a non-Catholic the questions concerning 
the consent must be made according to the form 
used in Catholic marriages. But all sacred rites are 
forbidden. If, however, because of this prohibition 
graver evils are feared, the Ordinary (bishop), can 
permit some of the usual ecclesiastical ceremonies, 
always excluding the celebration of Mass.” This 
is Canon 1102 of the Code. 

The Canon Law gives to the local Ordinaries the 
right to use discretion in this matter. THe SicNn 
cannot be expected to know all the reasons which 
influenced the Ordinary in this case to grant some 
of the usual Catholic ceremonials, but we take it 
that he knew the law. 


UNRELATED QUESTIONS 


(1) Is it blasphemy to say or think that the 
physical sufferings of Christ have been duplicated 
throughout the world, but that when one takes into 
consideration that He was God, Who could have 
by a word attained the same end, yet unhesitatingly 
offered Himself as a sacrifice for sins, that His suf- 
ferings multiplied beyond all that mortals could 
possibly endure? (2) Is it true that Christ’s suf- 
ferings were unnecessary, but that through them He 
illustrated what Divine Love really is? (3) Is é 
correct to say that those who die in God’s grace will 
enjoy the delights of heaven only in a spiritual man- 
ner until the General Judgment, and after that, when 
their souls are re-united to their bodies, both in a 
Spiritual and a physical manner? (4) Is it blas- 
phemy to compare the Holy Trinity to a business 
house of three equal partners? (5) Did the Blessed 
Virgin exist before the time of creation? Was she 
present at the expulsion of Adam and Eve from 
Paradise?—D. E. K., Wasuincton, D. C. 


(1) Your question is somewhat hazy. Possibly 
you wish to know whether or not the ‘sufferings of 
Christ were greater than the whole mass of human 
misery. It is not blasphemy to hold that they were 
not. Quantitively the bodily pains of Christ did 
not include or surpass the combined mass of all 
human, bodily pain, but in intensity His sufferings, 
both in body and soul, were greater than those of 
any other individual, because His humanity was 
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especially fashioned to be the victim of expiation. 
It must be remembered that the combined mass of 
human suffering is a pure mental fiction. Suffering 
exists only in individuals and not as a separate 
entity. 

(2) Christ’s sufferings were not absolutely neces- 
sary. God might have pardoned the human race by 
an act of His will. He could have accepted the 
atonement offered by humans. But supposing that 
He demanded an equality between the offense and 
its reparation, the interposition of a Divine Re- 
deemer was hypothetically necessary. We measure 
the quality of an offense from the dignity of the 
person offended; the perfection of the atonement 
from the person who offers reparation. Sin, there- 
fore has a kind of infinitude about it, insofar <s it 
is an insult to a person of infinite majesty. The 
adequate reparation of sin, consequently, must come 
from a Person also of infinite dignity, in order to 
equal the offense. But supposing that God should 
become man, even then the awful sufferings of His 
Passion were not strictly nec prayer, or a 


essary. 
tear offered on behalf of the sins of the world would 
have redeemed mankind. Redemption by the Cross 
was the more congruous because it showed both the 
heinousness of sin and the exceeding great mercy 
of God. 

(3) Yes. 

(4) Not when used with due reverence and with 


the consciousness that every comparison meta- 
phor- is simply inadequate to illustrate the deepest 
of all mysteries: 

* (5) Not actually, but potentially in the mind of 
God. The Blessed Virgin was not present at the 
expulsion of our first parents from Paradise, but she 
was indirectly mentioned by God when He said to 
the serpent that He would “put enmities between thee 
and the woman, and’thy seed and her seed. She shall 
crush thy head, and thou shalt lie in wait for her 
heel.” (Gen. 3/15.) 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS 


(1) If one should die with a sin against the 
Seventh Commandment on his soul, could another on 
earth make reparation for the deceased's sin by doing 
good works, saying prayers, giving money in charity, 
and having Masses said for that soul? (2) Is it a 
sin to purchase lottery tickets of any kind, thinking 
that you may win some money? Is it a sin to play 
cards for money on Sunday? (3) If one im your 
home drinks continually, is tt a sin to get angry and 
perhaps fight with him? (4) Is drinking liquor in 
ttself a sin? If not, when does it become sinful? 
(5) If one neglects to receive Confirmation during 
his boyhood, is it a sin? If he should die in man- 
hood without this Sacrament, would it have any 
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effect on his soul? (6) Can blessed scapulars, beads, 
etc., be given to another while on his deathbed, and 
can the graces that go with them be gained by him? 
(7) Can you give me an idea what heaven ts like? 
(8) Do we know our own in heaven? —W. G., 
Boston, Mass. 


(1) It is necessary to distinguish. If the sin were 
grave and unrepented of before death, nothing could 
be done. But if the sin were repented of we must 
again distinguish between the guilt of the sin in 
conscience and the punishment of the sin. The 
penalty, or temporal punishment, of forgiven sin 
must be undergone in Purgatory. This temporal 
punishment can be satisfied for by the prayers and 
good works of the living in favor of the deceased. 

(2) No, if there be no fraud, and the person pur- 
chasing the lottery tickets thereby does not impover- 
ish those dependent on him. Card-playing in itself 
is not a sin. Playing for money, or gambling, is 
something which almost invariably degenerates into 
a vice. Besides it is not a very Christian manner 
of observing the Lord’s Day. 

(3) It is always sinful to get angry and fight. 
Just indignation, however, is another thing and justi- 
fiable when excessive drinking is a cause of domestic 
disorder. 

(4) It is the abuse of drink that makes it sinful. 

(5) Is sinful when neglected without sufficient 
reason. The non-reception of Confirmation through 
neglect is sinful but will not of itself impede the at- 
tainment of salvation, though ‘the soul which dies 
without the Sacrament lacks the peculiar character 
which it impresses. a 

(6) Scapulars benefit those only who have been 
invested. But blessed’ beads and crucifixes may be 
used by others beside the owner and the indulgences 
may be gained, provided the works enjoined are 
performed. 

(7) St. John gives a description of heaven under 
the name of the New Jerusalem. See chapters 4, 
14, 21, and 22 of the Apocalypse. It is evident that 
he is depicting spiritual things under material 
images, which is the only way that we can know them. 
St. Paul says, “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard? 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man, what 
things God hath prepared for them that love Him.” 
(1 Cor. 2/9.) 

(8) Certainly. In heaven we shall know all 
things in God. Reunion with those we knew and 
loved on earth will be one of the accidental joys of 
heaven. . 


KEEPING CONTRACT 


Two years ago I bought a machine valued at $100. 
I] paid down $25 and told the dealer I would pay the 
balance after he would make minor adjustments on 
the machine, which he agreed to do. To date he has 
not fixed the machine and I have not paid the bal- 
ance. Must I pay him?—L. K., NEeBrasKa. 

You have no strict obligation in justice to pay the 
balance until the seller makes the adjustments. He 
was willing that you take and use the machine after 
payment of $25, the balance to be paid after repairs. 
He entered into a contract which he did not keep. 
If he does not demand the machine you can continue 
to use it and pay the balance when he makes the 
repairs. N.B.—Your other question should be re- 
ferred to your confessor. 
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MARRIAGE INDISSOLUBLE 


I married a Protestant before a minister. Later I 
had the marriage rectified and was married by a 
priest. But I made a terrible mistake. The other 
party sold my property and departed for parts un- 
known. What is the best thing to do? Do you know 
if i so again and make a home for myself? 

In Catholic marriages each party takes the other 
“for better or worse till death do us part.” Nothing 
can be done in the way of marrying again. Con- 
summated Christian marriages can be dissolved by 
no human power and by no cause save death. The 
best thing to do is to recognize that the cross has 
come into your life and to take it up and carry it 
with Christian fortitude. 


CONFORMITY TO GOD’S WILL 


Is it a sin to be discontented with one’s station in 
life?—-E. R., New Yorx City. 


If your state of life is good in itself, and the one 
to which God has called you, it is wrong not to be 
reconciled to God’s will. 


SPIRITUAL QUESTIONS 


(1) Is it necessary to specify some particular sin- 
ner when you offer yaur prayers for the conversion 
of sinners? Do these prayers affect all sinners or 
does God receive them for a particular sinner of His 
or my choice? (2) Don’t you think that when a girl 
has considered convent life and found herself not so 
inclined, but rather longs for a home and children, 
that she will be given this grace, since it is so obvi- 
ously her vocation? (3) To settle a dispute, did the 
Blessed Virgin experience the pains of labor when 
ig oo forth our Lord?—M. Q., Brooxktyn, 


(1) It is not necessary to name particular sinners 
in order to have your prayers heard. It is impossible 
for mortals to know just how God is moved to an- 
swer our prayers in behalf of sinners. But He 
desires that prayers ascend constantly from pure 
hearts for the souls of the wicked that His anger 
against them may be appeased. 

(2) Your very inclination seems to indicate God’s 
will. 

(3) She did not, according to the belief of the 
Church. The pains of child-birth are the effect of 
original sin, which did not touch the Blessed Virgin. 
The Fathers compare the birth of Jesus of the Bles- 
sed’ Virgin to a ray of light passing through: purest 
crystal, or after the manner of Our Lord’s entrance 
into the Supper Room “the doors being shut.” 


MEMBERSHIP IN ARCHCONFRATERNITY 


After a person has.had his name enrolled in the 
Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion can he re- 
main a member even though he drobs out of his 
promoter’s band, as long as he says the prayers?— 
C. N., Matonge, N. Y. 


Yes. The essential condition of membership in 
the Archconfraternity is to have one’s name on the 
register of the society. Membership in a band and. 
the recitation of the prayers are not essential but 
very desirable and greatly to be commended. 
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ANANIAS AND SAPPHIRA 


(1) Will you explain what was the enormity of 
the sin of Ananias and Sapphira to justify such 
summary execution? (2) Do you believe there was 
any hope for their souls?—J. C., New Orteans, La. 


(1) According to a Lapide’s Commentary the con- 
sensus of the Fathers was that they committed a 
grave and sacrilegious theft by withholding part of 
the money received from the sale of their property. 
They held that they had either made a vow to give 
the proceeds of the sale to the Apostle, or that they 
had solemnly promised the Apostle to do so. Ac- 
cordingly St. Peter could use the words “fraud” 
and “lie to the Holy Ghost.” 


(2) Nothing certain is known concerning this 
point. The destruction of the body may have been 
for the salvation of the soul. Certainly it en- 
gendered great fear in the infant Church. 


ADRIAN AND IRELAND 


Did a Pope give Ireland to England?—H. V. B., 
Curicaco, ILL. 

It seems quite certain from history that Adrian 
IV. (died 1159), the English-born Pope, Nicholas 
Brekespear, conferred upon Henry II., King of 
England, the hereditary right to govern Ireland 
under the sovereignty of the Roman Pontiff. The 
Pope, by virtue of the Grant of Constantine to the 
Church, was overlord of all islands. In order to 
bring peace to Ireland Pope Adrian IV. made this 
grant to Henry, without derogating from the rights 
of the Irish. Although the documents upon which 
this grant is based are the subject of dispute, the 
fact of the donation seems morally certain. See 
The Catholic Encyclopedia; Vol. I, Adrian IV. 


DE MOLAYS 


Who are the “De Molays”? Are they forbidden 
to Catholics?—N. P., Rocwester, N. Y. 


The Order of De Molay, as far as we can learn, is 
a junior branch of the Masonic Order, a kind of 


novitiate for young men. If so, this junior branch 
falls‘under the condemnation of Masonry, and there- 
fore would be forbidden to Catholics. The Knights 
of Columbus have a junior branch for youths. Why 
not patronize it? 


GRACE IN RESTAURANT 


Should grace be said before and after meals in 
restaurants? I have often felt very embarrassed 
about this and I would like to have your apinion— 
F. H., Boston, Mass. 


There seems to be no reason why grace should 
not be said in a restaurant as well as in the privacy 
of the home. It’s the same God Whom we petition 
and thank. He is everywhere. Why not then offer 
Him our thanks when eating in public? The sign 
of the cross could be omitted. if it would cause un- 
necessary comment, but silent prayer to God of a 
moment or two cannot be out of place. 
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THANKSGIVINGS TO ST. JUDE 


Inclosed find one dollar which I promised in honor 
of St. Jude—L. R., Bronx, N. Y. 


I never heard of St. Jude until about three weeks 
ago. I was almost in despair. I had just made a 
novena for something which meant my livelihood 
and received word that I had failed. I thought; 
“what is the use of praying. Whatever is to be will 
be. We cannot change it.” Even then I got down 
on my knees and prayed for guidance. In my mind 
came the thought, “Hadn’t I seen somewhere a 
prayer to St. Jude for hopeless cases?” So I looked 
over the papers in my desk and found the leaflet of 
St. Jude which I had carelessly left there. I imme- 
diately started praying to him and lo! almost miracu- 
lously I have obtained my request.—E. F. P., West 
Roxsury, Mass. 


The following also wish to publish their thanks to 
St. Jude.: E. O. C., Rockaway Beacu, N. Y.; T. 
F. S., Somervitte, Mass.; A. L. H., Jackson 
Heicuts, L. I.; J. C. D., Granp Concourse, N. Y.; 
R. F., Carrick, Pa.; M. M. G., MANcHEsTER, N. H.; 
A. J. O’H., Cresson, Pa.; G. M. C., Waite Pains, 
N. Y.; C. R. W., Tucxanog, N. Y.; M. G. B., 
Lynn, Mass.; H. M. S., PrtrspureuH, Pa.; C. E. C., 
DorcHEsTER, Mass.; S. M. M., New Bricuton, Pa.; 
K. S. M., Scranton, Pa.; B. F., New Yorx City; 
I. G., Brooxtyn, N. Y.; L. C. S., Vere Beacna, 
Fia.; J. C., RostnpaALe, Mass.; N. M. H., Betrorp, 
Outro; I. F., Jersey City, N. J.; B. W., Carrick, 
Pa.; J. B., Witmerpinec, Pa.; W. H. H., CLEvELAND, 
Outo; A. G., PrrrspurcH, Pa.; C. J., West Stock- 
BRIDGE, Mass.; M. J., Union City, N. J.; J. H., 
Hosoken, N. J.; M. B., Evizasetu,‘N. J.; C. E., 
DusugueE, Iowa; I. O’H., McKeesport, Pa.; B. V., 
NortH Bercen, N. J.; A. T. K., Jackson Hetcuts, 
L. I.; C. E., Cottrncswoop, N. J.; E. F., Lone Rock, 
Wis.; N. J., Erizasetu, N. J.; J. C., Jr., BuFFALO, 
N. Y.; M. A., Newark, N. J.; W. M. McL., Irvine- 
TON, N. J.; E. A. McD., Monrtcrarr, N. J. 


THANKSGIVINGS TO OTHER SAINTS 


Please publish my sincere thanks to St. Jude for 
a favor granted through his powerful intercession. 
I also wish to extend thanks to the Sacred Heart 
and the Blessed Mother for a happy death for a 
most wonderful deathbed conversion.—E. P., Gretna, 
Nes. * * * Enclosed find one dollar draft in honor of 
Gemma Galganj’for a favor received. —A. L, S., 
Curcaco, Iru,* * * My thanks to the Little Flower 
for a favor received—-M. A. M., Newark, N. J. 
* * * Inclosed find one dollar for a Mass for the 
suffering souls in honor of St. Jude for a favor 
granted. I would also like to publish a favor from 
our Blessed Mother and the Sacred Heart.—J. B., 
WILMERDING, Pa. * * * Will you please publish a 
cure of a nervous condition through ‘the application 
of St. Gabriel’s oil. I am inclosing five dollars for 
the Chinese missions—M. A. H., Worcester, Mass. 
* * * T received a great favor from the Sorrowful 
Virgin and St. Jude. —A. S., Jersey City, N. J. 
* * * T am inclosing one dollar for a favor received 
through the intercession of Gemma Galgani. — 
C. A. F., Brooking, Mass. 
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Communications 


CATHOLICS AND THE COLOR LINE 


EpiTor oF THE SIGN: 


Tue Sicn, October issue, has a remarkable essay 
by Rev. Mark Moeslein, C.P., headed “Colored 
Catholicism.” What a blessing if that essay were 
put in pamphlet form for general distribution. 
Catholics in the South would be highly benefited 
by it. Not all white Catholics understand their 
duty towards the Negro race. Are not some of them 
living a life of contradiction, when they call them- 
selves Catholics and fight for the color line? Is 
that the spirit of Christ, the Universal Redeemer? 
What a contradiction, to partake of the heavenly 
Food at the same table and at the same time harbor 
race prejudice in the heart! Indeed, white Catho- 
lics particularly need a change of heart in this 
regard. May Tue Sicn and the entire Catholic 
press enlighten white Catholics on this point. No- 
where is our Negro brother so shamefully treated as 
in this country, which calls itself the country of the 
free and the brave. 


DENTON, TEXAS. (Rev.) RAYMOND VERNIMONT. 
ANENT COUNTERFEIT CATHOLICISM 


EpitTor oF THE SIGN: 

Apropos of Grant Morgan and Anglo-Catholic 
“imitation” of Catholic things there is an angle 
which I think should be considered. The article in 
question seems to be in bad taste in that it appears 
as a personal attack on the clergy, especially the 
Rector of St. Mary the Virgin’s at New York. 
Even to the extent of referring, I think unkindly, to 
his personal devotion to St. Joseph. As to Anglo- 
Catholicism keeping persons from entering the true 
Church, I doubt it. For a lifetime, almost, I was con- 
nected with many sincere High Churchmen and 
have never known one who was not sincere in the 
position taken. The Anglo-Catholic position is a 
fascinating one—namely-—believing in the essential 
Catholicity of the Church of England and therefore 
working in every way to restore the Catholic things 
lost during the Protestant ascendency. 

The result so far has been I should say that thou- 
sands of English-speaking persons have been 
strengthened in their faith in the Creed, have. learned 
to love Our Lady and the Saints, have lost the 
English hatred of the Mass and now have the 
Catholic viewpoint on most religious questions. If 
it had not been for the “Catholic Revival” in the 
Anglican Church I would judge that by now the 
Creeds would have few defenders amongst Anglican 
Protestants. 

It seems to me that we should rejoice at any frag- 
ment of the Faith being held by non-Catholics and 
surely should not condemn men because they are 
approaching rapidly their true house. 

From my childhood to middle age I was what you 
might call “Anglo-Catholic” and humanly speaking 
if I had not had that training I doubt that today I 
would have the joy of complete union with God’s 
Holy Church. 

If St. Paul could speak of the Law as a school- 
master bringing him to Christ—why shouldn’t we be 
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able to rejoice at every advance towards Catholic 
truth. The alternative seems to be that we should 
aid and abet and rejoice when non-Catholics more 
and more deny and lose all belief in the Catholic 
religion. I am sure that THE Sicn does not mean 
to take up such a position. 


BALTIMorE, Mbp. Tuomas E. Davis. 

Epitor’s Note: We thank Mr. Davis for stress- 
ing another angle in our discussion of Counterfeit 
Catholicism. With him we rejoice when Anglo- 
Catholicism inculcates Catholic belief and practice 
and serves as a means of bringing souls into the true 
fold. However, the very “fascination” of the Anglo- 
Catholic position is the last barrier that prevents 
many souls from going over to Rome. In a long 
ministry of missionary work among non-Catholics, 
we ourselves have frequently been told by Anglo- 
Catholics or Episcopalians: “We are real Catholics 
already and there is no need of our joining fhe 
Roman Church.” Anglican imitation of Catholicism 
is frequently denounced by our English Catholic 
papers on the score that many Catholics are deceived 
into attending Anglican services, and also because 
many of these Anglo-Catholics dare to receive Holy 
Communion in Catholic churches. We have per- 
sonal knowledge of cases where the clergy of St. 
Mary the Virgin have heard the confessiens of 
Catholics who, those clergy know, would not have 
confessed to them if they were aware that St. Mary’s 
is a Protestant church. A little more official honesty 
on the part of some Episcopal ministers is greatly 
to be desired. 


MR. McDOWELL versus MR. GWYNN 


Ep1Tor oF THE SIGN: 


In reading the October issue of THE S1GNn, my at- 
tention was particularly drawn to your article on 
Kevin O’Higgins. Allow me to comment on same. 

In view of the fact that I am a true-blooded Irish- 
man and also 100 per cent American, my blood boiled 
with anger when I read the contemptible lies con- 
tained in the above-mentioned article. Further- 
more, I do not understand why a Catholic magazine 
should discuss politics without first knowing the true 
facts. I was under the impression that THe S1cn 
was a magazine devoted entirely to news about the 
missions, also other Catholic items, and ‘not for 
spreading English propaganda. 

When I saw the picture of Eamon De Valera 
(Ireland’s George Washington), on the same page 
with a traitor and a murderer (O’Higgins), who 
has to account before his Judge for seventy-seven of 
the best and bravest heroes who were murdered for 
no cause except their love for Ireland and because 
they would not be traitors as he was. If the pictures 
of George Washington and Benedict Arnold were 
shown on that page, it would have the same com- 
parison. In my estimation, Denis Gwynn, the 
writer of said article, has a lot to learn about the 
true history of Ireland. 

The enclosed clipping from a Catholic paper will, 
no doubt, enlighten many of your readers if you will 
kindly find space for it. 

I regret very much to find it necessary to write a 
letter of this nature, but you can readily understand 
my feeling, especially when I know it is my duty to 
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uphold one of Ireland’s greatest men (Eamon De 
Valera). 


Curcaco, Itt. Joun McDowELt. 


Epitor’s Note: We regret that space forbids the 
reprinting of Mr. McDowell’s very lengthy enclosure. 
Besides, neither the name of its author nor that of 
the newspaper in which it appeared is given. The 
charge that Tue Sicn is engaged in English propa- 
ganda is too absurd to be denied. From a wide 
acquaintance with the writings of Mr. Denis Gwynn 
we are convinced that he is capable of discussing 
sanely any iopic on which he writes. In publishing 
his article on Kevin O’Higgins it was not our pur- 
pose to en’ r into a political controversy but to give 
a characte: study of an outstanding figure in the 
must Catholic country in the world. Anyone who 
sees more than this in the article gets out of it what 
Mr. Gwynn did not put into it. 


NOT A LAUDATORY LITANY 
Ep1Tor oF THE SIGN: 


Allow me a word of congratulation for the October 
Sicn. It was superb. Communications turned out 
very pleasantly. I had feared that it might degener- 
ate into a litany of empty laudatory remarks—a 
thing that weakens many another Catholic journal. 
The article on Kevin O’Higgins was notably good, 
the pictures, too. 


DorcHESTER, MAss. SHEILA FLYNNE. 


IN DEFENSE OF MR. BALDWIN 
Epiror or THe SIGN: 


Your remarks in the September issue of THE 
S1¢n on Mr. Summerfield Baldwin’s article in the 
August Atlantic Monthly are typical of a widespread 
vice among American Catholics — what might be 
called “ostrich apologetics.” It seems indeed strange 
that the Passionists, of all people, should be afraid to 
let non-Catholics know that the Catholic religion is 
not a mental feather-bed, but a crucifixion of mind 
as well as of sense and spirit. 

I should be the first to agree that most of the 
difficulties Mr. Baldwin lists seem rather mild, but 
the fact remains that they do torture many Catholic 
minds, and the fact also remains that. many more 
Catholic minds are tortured by temptation to doubt, 
all the more intense because of our knowledge that 
we possess the one true Faith. The Catholic attitude 
is always to face facts and account for them, not to 
try to conceal them with a verbal barrage, and hence 
I have little patience for your editorial, which is 
full of gross mis-statements. Mr. Baldwin makes 
neither the second, the third, the fourth, the fifth, 
the seventh, the eighth, the eleventh, the twelfth (as 
you obviously interpret it), nor the thirteenth “as- 
sumption,” of which you accuse him. I need make 
no parallel quotations—the plain text of his article 
is open to all. And there is much good Catholic 
ground for maintaining the other “assumptions.” 
Further, to carry the battle into your own ground, 
you make no answer to such unpleasant statements 
of fact as that most Catholic pastors disobey the 
Holy See by collecting fees at the door (like a movie- 
house), and by using non-ecclesiastical music. 

The question which especially arouses your ire— 
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“how can an educated man be a Catholic?”—is one 
worthy of deep consideration. Born Catholics as a 
rule have no comprehension what a terrible process 
it is for an educated man, educated in all the mis- 
conceptions of Protestantism, liberalism, scepticism, 
and modern “paganism,” with all their fundamental 
poisons long nourished in the center of this thought 
—what a terrible lifelong process it is for such a 
one to become a Catholic even to his instincts. This 
vocation to mental suffering is especially the privi- 
lege ot converts, and one of which we are proud, but 
it seems a bit unnecessary to have born Catholics, in 
the nature of things usually free from these agonies, 
abuse us for having them. 

Were your editorial not typical of American 
Catholic apologetics, it would not be worth com- 
menting, but such a tirade is familiar to any reader 
of Catholic journals. Our Lord exposed His 
wounds to the public gaze, but His Body, the 
Church, is afraid to show them and seeks to cover 
them with a smoke-screen of bombast. It is rather 
pathetic that we have so little faith, forgetting what 
Mr. Baldwin drives home, and what the Congrega- 
tion of the Passion is dedicated to preach — that 
sharing in the Passion of Our Lord, in the whole 
man, body, mind, and soul, is the vocation of every 
Christian, this highest act, and the core of his 
religion. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. RicHarD Linn ESDALL. 


Epitor’s Note: And we in turn are wondering 
whether this letter is “worth commenting.” What 
we affirmed about Mr. Baldwin’s assumptions Mr. 
Esdall denies, and so it seems that is a no-decision 
controversy. Mr. Esdall says that the plain text of 
Mr. Baldwin’s article is open to all. Precisely. 
And from this text we righty deduced the assump- 
tions. Take as an illustration the twelfth assumption. 
Mr. Baldwin certainly does assume that marriage 
imprints an indelible character. 

We made no answer to the unpleasant fact that 
most Catholic pastors disobey the Holy See by doing 
so and so, for we simply deny the fact. There may 
be some abuses in some parishes, but the laws of 
logic forbid the conclusion that most parishes are 
thus guilty. Furthermore, it is just as silly to suffer 
“mental crucifixion” because a coilection is taken 
up at the church door as it would be to have doubts 
about the Faith because at Mass Mrs. Jones ob- 
served what Mrs. -Smith was wearing instead of 
attending to her prayers. 

The whole tone of Mr. Baldwin’s article is one of 
utter disappointment and deliberate doubt. In fact, 
he so clearly gives us the impression that he was 
humbugged into the Church that we wonder why he 
doesn’t humbug himself out of it. A convert who 
has been properly converted “knows Whom he has 
believed and is certain,” and wili no more think of 
doubting the divinity of the Catholic Church than 
will a right-minded boy think of asking his mother 
to show him her marriage certificate. 

Finally, we refuse to be alarmed at the “intellect- 
ual” difficulties of “educated” persons who have be- 
come Catholics. The voluminous writings of such 
converts as Cardinal Newman and Dr. A. O. Brown- 
son testify that they found mental satisfaction and 
not mental crucifixion in the Church, But, then, their 
minds, perhaps, were different ! 





cAbraham’s Sacrifice 


From the Book of Genesis* 


at the door of his tent in the very heat 

of the day. And when he had lifted up 
his eyes there appeared to him three men stand- 
ing near him: and as soon as he saw them he ran 
to meet them from the door of his tent, and 
adored them to the ground. And he said: “I 
will fetch a little water, and wash ye your feet, 
and rest ye under the tree. And I will set a 
morsel of bread, and strengthen ye your hearts, 
afterwards ye shall pass on; for therefore are you 


HE Lorp appeared to him, Abraham, in 
( the valley of Mambre as he was sitting 


“AND SARA, THY WIFE, SHALL HAVE A SON” 
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come aside to your servant.” 
“Do as thou hast spoken.” 

And when they had eaten, they said to him: 
“Where is Sara, thy wife?” He answered: “Lo, 
she is in the tent.” And he said to him: “I will 
return and come to thee at this time, life accom- 
panying, and Sara, thy wife, shall have a son.” 
Which when Sara heard, she laughed behind the 
door of the tent. Now they were both old and 
far advanced in years. 

. + 2 * 

And the Lord visited Sara, as He had promised ; 
and fulfilled what He had 
spoken. And she conceived and 
bore a son in her old age, at the 
time that God had foretold her. 
And Abraham called the name of 
his son, whom Sara bore him, 
Isaac. . . . And Sara said: 
“God hath made a laughter of 
me; whosoever shall hear of it 
will laugh with me.” . . . And 
the child grew and was weaned: 
and Abraham made a great 


feast on the day of his weaning. 
., =. a * 


And they said: 


FTER these things, God 

tempted Abraham, and said 
to him: “Abraham, Abraham.” 
And he answered: “Here I am.” 
He said to him: “Take thy only 
begotten son Isaac, whom thou 
lovest, and go into the land of 
vision: and there thou shalt 
offer him for an holocaust upon 
one of the mountains which I 
will show thee.” 

So Abraham rising up in the 
night, saddled his ass: and took 
with him two young men, and 
Isaac his son: and when he had 
cut wood for the holocaust he 


*GENESIS, meaning Generation, 
is the first part of the Holy Bible 
—a book which, for interesting 
and instructive reading, has never 
been surpassed. It should be in 
every Catholic home. A _ large 
Bible, beautifully bound in leather, 
will be sent by THe Sicn to any 
address for $4.25. 
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went his way to the place which 
God had commanded him. And 
on the third day, lifting up his 
eyes, he saw the place afar off. 

And he said to his young 
men: “Stay you here with the 
ass: I and the boy will go with 
speed as far as yonder, and after 
we have worshipped, will return 
to you.” And he took the wood 
for the holocaust, and laid it 
upon Isaac his son: and he him- 
self carried in his hands fire and 
a sword. And as they two went 
on together, Isaac said to his 
father: “My father.” And he 
answered: “What wilt thou, 
son?” “Behold,” saith he, “fire 
and wood: where is the victim 
for the holocaust?” 


aq” ABRAHAM said: God will 
provide Himself a victim 
for an holocaust, my son. So 
they went on together. And 
they came to the place which 
God had shown him, where be 
built an altar, and laid the wood 
in order upon it: and when he 
had bound Isaac his son, he laid 
him on the altar upon the pile 
of wood. 

And he put forth his hand and 
took the sword, to sacrifice his 
son. And behold an angel of 
the Lord from heaven called to 
him, saying: “Abraham, Abra- 
ham.” And he answered: “Here 
I am.” And he said to him: 
“Lay not thy hand upon the boy, neither do thou 
anything to him: now I know that thou fearest 
God, and hast not spared thy only begotten son 
for my sake.” 

Abraham lifted up his eyes, and saw behind 
his back a ram amongst the briers sticking fast 
by the horns, which he took and offered for a 
holocaust instead of his son. And he called the 
name of the place, The Lord Seeth. Whereupon 
even to this day it is said: In the mountain the 
Lord will see. 

And the angel of the Lord called to Abraham 
a second time from heaven, saying: “By my own 
self have I sworn, saith the Lord: because thou 
hast done this thing, and kast not spared thy only 
begotten son for my sake: I will bless thee, and 
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I will multiply thy seed as the stars of heaven, 
and as the sand that is by the seashore: thy 
seed shall possess the gates of their enemies. And 
in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed, because thou hast obeyed my voice.” 


Ou FACT is that no man really loves himself 
alone and as the one immediate object of his 

He loves himself in a roundabout way, 
through many things that he associates with him- 


love. 


self and in which he reflects himself. By 
associations, and by an imaginative appropriation, 
the actual self grows into many things by reflect- 
ing oneself into them, which creates a fictitious 
and imaginary self that is not the real self.— 
ARCHBISHOP ULLATHORNE. 








J Gan Face America 





cA Psychological Play in One Act 


iME: A summer evening By WaLTER GLENN NarsBion he would go sometimes. It would 


of the present day. 
Place: A large, well-furnished living- 
room in New York City. 








STEPHAN LasKI A Pole 
Dramatis J MaRTHA..............- His Wife 
Persone | ANNA.....-....--..00--cssess0-- Their Daughter 
MartTIN WEIK.......... Martha’s Brother 


MartTHa (surveying a picture on the wall fac- 
ing down stage. It represents a film star famous 
for the number of times she has been divorced): 
There! that looks better. I am tired of that 
other old thing. (Pointing to a picture which 
has been removed from the place occupied by the 
film star and now stands with its face to the wall.) 

ANNA (admiringly): Yes, that’s more cheerful. 
My! ain’t she beautiful! Look at her jewels! 
. . - I wonder what Dad’ll say. 

MartTHA: He won’t notice. He never notices 
anything. That’s the worst of him. Still, it’s 
convenient at times. 

ANNA: But he had a special liking for the pic- 
ture we’ve taken down. I could never see any- 
thing in it. Just like one of those things they 
have in churches. Why he should be so fond of 
it I don’t know. 

MartTnHa: It’s one of those things we brought 
with us from Poland. I suppose that’s why he 
clings to it. A good reason for hiding it, I say. 
It reminds me of things I want to forget. What 
a struggle we had—just to live, to keep a roof 
over our heads and a crust to eat. And the same 
everywhere. Everybody poor. Everybody strug- 
gling. Ah, you may count yourself fortunate 
that you have never known such things and are 
never likely to. Sickness, poverty, war—always 
war—that’s what you’ve missed, my girl. 

Anna: Yes, I’m glad to be an American. But 
Dad don’t seem to feel like that. The way he 
sighs when he talks of the old times! Why, one 
day when he was talking about the forests he 
asked me if I wouldn’t like to go back there. 

MartuHa: Did he? I’ve often suspected that 
in his heart of hearts he’d like to return. I just 
live in constant dread that he’ll take a fit into his 
head one day to ship us back. Silly sentimental- 
ism, That’s what it is. 

Martin (looking up from his newspaper): 
Stephan’s late tonight. Gone to the movies? 
I wish 


MartuHa: That joke is stale, Martin. 


‘the door.) Hsh! 
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do him good. No, he’s gone to 
some highbrow concert. Growski’s giving a re- 
cital. He’s gone there. Polish music. You 
understand. 

Martin: How he does enjoy being made sad! 
(A footstep is heard outside and a key turns in 
It’s he. 

(STEPHAN enters. He 1s tall 
and gaunt and moves dreamily.) 

Martua: You are late, Stephan. 

STEPHAN: Yes, yes. (He sits down. Mother 
and daughter busy themselves laying supper.) 

MartTIn (putting down his newspaper as 
though to enjoy a little gossip with his brother- 
in-law, whom he regards with good-humored 
tolerance): So you heard the great Growski? 

STEPHAN: Ah, yes. I heard him. 

Martin: Well, what d’you think of him? 
Some musician, eh? 

STepuaAN: Wonderful . . . wonderful .. . 

Martin: What did he play? Any of the old 
melodies we used to hear as children? 

STEPHAN (responding to this show of sym- 
pathy): Why, yes. There was that song old 
Stanislaus used to sing. I can hear the old fellow 
now. Do you remember how it used to go? 
(He begins to hum and stops.) No, no, that’s 
not it. Stay! it was like this. (He takes up a 
violin, begins a few bars of a wistful wailing air, 
then.shakes his head and ceases.) It’s no use. I 
cannot play it as Growski did this evening. 

MartTIN (somewhat maliciously bent on draw- 
ing him out): But tell me, what was it like? 


TEPHAN: What was it like? I should have 

to be a poet to tell you, Martin. Music like 
that cannot be described in the cold language of 
prose. It was like nothing I have ever heard. 
And yet—you have heard the wind in the forest 
on a stormy night when the trees seem stricken 
with terror and fling up their branches and 
groan and shriek—it was like that. The sound 
rose and fell like a heaving sea of sorrow under 
a death-pale moon. It was like the wailing of 
women over their dead. It was like the cry of 
lost souls seeking peace and finding none. There 
was the agony of the ages in it—the cry of tor- 
tured centuries, of pestilence and war and 
bondage. I heard the voice of a crucified nation 











—my nation. . . . Ah, it was good to hear it. 
MartTHa (who has stopped to listen and looks 
expressively at her daughter): Good? I do not 
think it is good to hear such things. I prefer 
something that makes you want to dance, like 
those records Martin bought last week. > 


Oven (shrugging his shoulders): That 
is not music. You should have heard Grow- 
ski tonight. He made the piano cry. It was like 
a living thing. Yes, it was wonderful, heart- 
breaking, great sobs of sound. 

MartuHa: And you call that good? 

STEPHAN: I call that good for it made my 
heart weep after a long drought. The soul can- 
not thrive without tears any more than the soil 
can thrive without rain. 

MartHa: Well, if you want sob-stuff. 

STEPHAN: This was not sob-stuff, as you call 
it. Sob-stuff is the emotionalism of sentimental 
people who enjoy the luxury of cheap sadness as 
a change from the monotony of an equally cheap 
gaiety. The music to which I listened tonight 
was bought at the price of a people’s crucifixion. 
No nation that has not suffered terribly could 
produce a Growski. Such music is the most 
expensive thing in the world. Villages in flames, 
homeless fugitives fleeing across the snow, 
fathers seeing their wives die of starvation, 
women pressing famished babies to milkless 
breasts—these are the coins in which it is paid 
for. And it is not only genius that needs to 
suffer. The soul must pass through the school 
of sorrow if it would be fully developed. 

Martin: I manage to get along alright with- 
out tears, brother. 

STEPHAN: No, no, no. You may think you 
do. But that is because you are unaware of the 
depths in you which, for lack of this experience, 
have never found their voice. That is the price 
we pay for our prosperity. We may be gaining 
the markets of the world but we are losing our 
souls. We are getting hard and superficial be- 
cause we have forgotten how to weep. Those 
who came here in poverty are rich and no longer 
think of those who are as they were. Those who 
were hungry over-eat. Those who were sad in- 
dulge in flashy pleasure that deny the soul. Look 
at the faces in the street—how coarse and fleshy! 
No thought-lines!' No chiselling of the spirit! 
I look among those who pass me by for one 
whose eyes have gazed into hell, but I do not 
find him. In all our one hundred and twenty 


millions we have not the makings of a single 
Dante. I grow hungry for the speech of those 
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to whom grief has given wisdom and whose 
natures have been deepened by tragedy. The 
generosity and kindliness of which we boast and 
for which others praise us is but the good-humor 
of men who have dined well. This America is 
like a picture without shade—hard and garish. 

Martin: Well, you are the first 1 have heard 
complain of our prosperity. 

STEPHAN : I do not complain of our prosperity, 
but of its effects. ~I do not despise success— 
haven’t I striven for it and secured it myself ?— 
but I loathe the complacency and hardness it has 
produced among us. What place has humility in 
our screaming commercialism? What chance 
has the man who refuses to boost himself? Even 
those who have not succeeded must at least ape 
the manners of success. There is a new hypoc- 
ricy among us. Once men wore the mask of 
piety. But it doesn’t pay to do that now—no- 
body respects piety. We wear the mask of 
affluence in order to persuade others that we have 
“made good.” We are hearty and jovial and 
slap each other on the back because that is a 
sign that we are on good terms with ourselves, 
and that again is a sign of prosperity. We keep 
up appearances even when there is nothing else 
to keep up, because to admit failure would be 
fatal. Oh, the damnable hypocricy of it all! 1 
tell you, there is a hard rind of pride and in- 
sincerity growing around America’s soul. 

MartHa (who has returned during the fore- 
going speech): America’s alright. What’s wrong 
with the Stars and Stripes? 


TEPHAN (ignoring her interruption): To- 
SD) night as I listened I felt that rind breaking. 
I was conscious once more that I had a soul. 
But one cannot always be listening to such music. 
Artists like Growski do not come often, and, if 
we stay here, the rind will re-form. 

Martna: “If we stay here?” What do you 
mean? Are you mad enough to suggest that we 
should go back? 

STEPHAN: I have thought of it. 

Anna: Dad! Go back to Poland! 

MartHa: You make me angry with such talk. 
To think, after all our saving and labor, to re- 
turn to the misery we left behind. You forget, 
Stephan. But I do not. That winter you were 
ill and I was carrying Anna! The drudgery, the 
anxiety, the unpaid bills, the patching and mend- 
ing, the scrubbing and washing. Going to bed 
too tired to think, except to think that the 
next day would be like the last. No, J don’t 
forget, but you men, you don’t realize what 
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poverty means to a woman — to all women! 
Martin (coming to the rescue of libelled 

manhood): You are, sure, not in earnest, brother ? 
STEPHAN: Suppose I were? 


ARTHA: Suppose you were! Look at the 

business we have built up in these fifteen 
years, at the home we got together, at Anna’s 
college education, at the holidays we are able to 
enjoy. And we haven’t come by all this dis- 
honestly ; we’ve worked for it. America gave us 
our chance of leading decent, respectable lives 
free from want and care, and we took it. What’s 
wrong with that? Look around you at the 
things we’ve been able to buy and see how much 
better off we are. 

SterHAN: It is these things from which I 
want to escape. They are destroying our souls. 

Martin: If that’s what having your soul des- 
troyed is like, I reckon I could stand some more 
of it. What you say, Martha? 

MartHa: What is the good of listening to 
him! He always was different from other men. 
Thousands and thousands would be glad of our 
chance. Whole villages would emigrate to 
America if they could. And you talk as though 
you want to go from America to Poland because 
that country is starving. How like you, 
Stephan. 

STEPHAN: Yes, it seems mad, doesn’t it? But 
I heard the Voice of Sorrow calling me tonight 
and it said: “What does it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul!” 
(Becoming impassioned) I tell you there is some- 
thing in us for which we ought to be prepared to 
give up everything—everything. There are times 
when a man must pluck out his eye and go blind, 
cut off his. foot and go lame rather than, having 
two eyes and two feet, go to hell. 

Martin: Oh, come, come. Anyone would 
think to hear you talking that it was a mortal 
sin to eat three square meals a day. , 

STEPHAN (relapsing into a quieter mood): I 
suppose it must seem crazy to you. I don’t know 
why I was made so different from others. But 
ever since I can remember I have felt that there 
was something—I didn’t think very clearly about 
it and I didn’t know its name—which I had to 
preserve at all cost. When my father was killed 
in war and my mother nearly went mad with 
grief and I had to turn out to work for the 
family, I seemed to lose my hold on this world. 
Things didn’t matter as they had done. I kept 
saying to myself, “It’s only for a little while. 
It’s only for a little while.” I liked the wild 
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stormy nights that stripped the trees of their 
leaves. There was a pleasure in the thought of 
being stripped in the same way—by cruel mis- 
fortune. I gloried in being nothing. I liked to 
feel that I was of no account. It did me good to 
go out and stand under the stars and let myself 
be swallowed up in the vastness of the heavens. 
Once when I was working in the forest I lost 
my way. It was a cold, dark night; there was 
snow on the ground and I was hungry. I 
sheltered under a fallen tree, feeling at first as 
miserable and forlorn as a man can feel. And 
then somehow there grew up in me a strange 
peace which was even a kind of joy. Ever since 
then I have been afraid of any possessions, any 
good fortune which threatened that joy. But it 
never has been quite the same since I came to 
America. The noise has drowned the voice that 
used to speak in the depths of the forest, and the 
streets at night have been lit up so brilliantly 
that I have lost sight of the stars. Lately it has 
seemed as though I had lost forever what was 
deepest and best in me. But tonight as I 
listened to the Voice of Sorrow it came back to 
me, and now that it has returned I dare not let 
it go. And it has seemed to me that if we could 
go back where folk are poor and where desolation 
has laid bare the foundations of life, there would 
be less risk. 


(There is silence for a moment. The 
others look at each other in dismay.) 


ARTHA (in a cold, hard voice): Do you really 

mean this, Stephan! If so, you can go, but 

you will go alone. Anna and I will struggle on 

while you enjoy your misery. (Bitterly) Per- 

haps it will increase your enjoyment to have 
loneliness added to poverty. 

STEPHAN: Suppose this Voice I have heard— 
this Voice of Sorrow calling me—should be the 
Voice of God? 

Martua: I don’t care what it is, I’m not going 
back to Poland. 

STEPHAN: You don’t care, you don’t care? 
Are you thinking what you say? Have you joined 
the great company of women who sell them- 
selves, body and soul, for a little pleasure? 

Martua: How dare you? 

STEPHAN: I am only drawing the natural con- 
clusion from your own words. You don’t care 
whether the voice you are obeying is the Voice 
of God or not. That is what they say—these 
women who refuse to become mothers, who pass 
from one man to another because they must have 
novelty to sustain their lust. There are only 
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two kinds of women in this world, these—and 
the others. You stand with the first. 
MartTHa: You are out of your mind. 


_ (povener (His eyes have been wandering 
around the room and are arrested by the 
picture of the film star. He starts, draws nearer 
to it, and then turns to his wife.): So that is 
your deity! A woman notorious for the number 
of her lovers. That is what you choose to put 
in the place of Christ! I was right. You have 
made your choice. And I make mine, This 
(waving a hand towards the picture) decides me. 
We part then—you to go your way and I to go 
mine. 

MartHa: You are mad. You have been brooding 
and brooding and brooding till your mind has 
given way. That is the only way I can account for 
this fantastic notion of yours. To wreck the 
home for a question of picture-hanging! What 
an end to all our hopes, our happiness! . . . It 
can’t be. . . . It mustn’t be. . . . (She makes 
one last effort.) Stephan, won’t you listen to 
reason. Think of all it means—to Anna, to me, 
to yourself . . . ! You are throwing away the 
labor of years. 

STEPHAN: It is too late to speak of that now. 
It is you who are driving me out—you and your 
heathen goddess. If the home had been what a 
home should be—a place of refuge from the 
ugliness and lovelessness of the world. if it had 
afforded me some kind of sympathy and help in 
the struggle I am carrying on, it would have 
been different. But you and your brother and 
our daughter side with the enemy. If there were 
any doubt of it—there is the evidence. 

MartHa: Then you insist on separation? 

STEPHAN: You make it impossible for me to 
stay. 

Martua (to her brother): Can’t you persuade 
him? ‘Perhaps he will listen to a man. Come, 
Anna, we will leave them to it. (Exit MarTHa 
and ANNA.) 

Martin: I must say I don’t understand your 
idea of religion, brother. It’s one thing for a 
man to make sacrifices for what he believes to be 
right. I don’t find any fault with that. I do 
the same myself—sometimes. Why, you wouldn’t 
believe the things I’ve given up. There’s my 
tobacco. I found it was causing me sleepless 
nights, so I cut it down—a whole ounce a week. 
And I’ve taken to walking to the office in the 
morning instead of using a taxi, because the 
doctor said it would be good for my liver. I can 
understand making sacrifices, I say, but when it 


comes to forcing others, especially your own 
flesh and blood, to suffer too, why then it’s a 
different matter. It isn’t right to make people 
sacrifice harmless pleasures against their will, 
just to satisfy one’s own conscience. That’s like 
those prohibitionists and the folk that are anti- 
this and anti-that. (Stephan, apparently not 
listening, is replacing the discarded picture 
which proves to be one representing the thorn- 
crowned head of Christ.) He doesn’t hear. It’s 
no good talking to a stone. (E-xit.) 

STEPHAN: There’s something in what he says, 
in spite of his absurd complacency. Have I the 
right to drag them with me into what will now 
be exile or to leave them to struggle on here 
alone? They don’t share my views. It’s not 
wrong for them, not for them; only for me. But 
what can I do? How can I exist in the midst of 
this blatant wealth and my soul still live? If 
only one among them could understand. The 
position is impossible. There is no alternative. I 
must go. (He steps back from the picture of 
Christ which he has now hung.) That’s better. 
It restores tone to the room. I feel more at 
home with that looking down on me... . 

What tragedy there is in those eyes! All 
the sorrow of the world. The agony of ghet- 
toes, of prisons, of battlefields, of martyrdoms 
is there. I can read in them the story of men 
driven mad by injustice, of children tortured by 
the insensitiveness of their elders, of exiled kings, 
and misunderstood prophets, of fathers helplessly 
watching the waywardness of prodigal sons. I 
see in those eyes the horror of violated purity, of 
Holiness compelled to live among thieves and 
prostitutes. I see truth betrayed by slimy insin- 
cerities, honor turning with disgust from the 
proffered bribe, the perplexity of the simple at 
the sophistry of the worldly. They are all there. 
Prometheus is there. Hamlet and Lear are 
there. The tragedy of history eclipses all the 
poets have written. I seem never to have under- 
stood it before. I saw and yet did not see, heard 
and yet did not hear. Here have I been seeking 
a refuge from the unfeeling, unthinking pagan- 
ism of the world, seeking it wildly and passion- 
ately, hungry for the supporting fellowship of 
those who have learned the secret of life through 
pain, and I never really looked at Him. In this 
very room He spoke to me and I did not hear. 
On the altars of His Church He was daily sacri- 
ficed and I did not heed. There was my Poland 
and I knew it not. More desolate than the cry of 
my crucified people was the cry of my crucified 
Lord, yet I was deaf. I wonder if I have not 
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been guilty of the hardness I condemned in 
others. That face accuses me of Pharisaism, of 
fanaticism. It preaches love—love as the real 
salvation of the soul. Martha! Martha! 
(MartTHA re-enters.) 
Martua: Well, you are still determined ? 


TEPHAN: Dear, I will tell you. A great light 
has dawned on me. It is true that without 
the fellowship of suffering I cannot live. But I 
have found my Poland nearer than I thought, in 


Look into those eyes. They hold all the pain 
that human hearts have endured. Think of His 
tortures, His loneliness—stripped of everything, 
left to die on the cross, forsaken of all. Was 
ever a more pitiable sight? Can even our native 
land show its like? His presence here reconciles 
me to America. He is its redeeming feature. 
There is the shadow which the picture of our 
prosperity needed, there the failure that breaks 
up the monotony of success. With that sight to 
keep my heart sensitive, I can face the world, 


this very room. 

MartHa: What do you mean? 

STEPHAN: (He links his arm in hers and draws 
her to the picture. While he is speaking ANNA 
and Martin steal in.): There is my Poland. 


with that thorn-crowned head to keep my soul 
humble, I can face America. (He stoops and 
slowly kisses her while her arms go round his 


Curtain. 


Copyright Henrie & Ewing. 
The archbishop and four bishops shown in this photograph have been named by Pope Pius XI. to distribute 


his gift of $100,000 to the flood sufferers of the Mississippi Valley. 
(sitting), Rt. Rev. Cornelius Van De Ven, Bishop of Alexandria, La.; Most Rev. John W. Shaw, Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans, La.; Rt. Rev. Jules B. Jeanmard, Bishop of Lafayette, La. (Standing), left to right: 
Joseph F. Moore, Secretary Catholic Near East Welfare Association; Rt. Rev. Richard O. Gerow, Bishop 
of Nathchez, Miss.; Rt. Rev. John B. Morris, Bishop of Little Rock, Ark.; Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, S.J. 
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‘For “Want of Pickers 


Sxperiences of a Lassionist Missionary in DNorth Garolina 


T WAS a day in Septem- 
ber, 1926. The morning 
train from the North pulled into Char- 
lotte, N. C. The local pastor, Rev. 

Ambrose Gallagher, O.S.B., welcomed me. As 
the day was exceptionally warm, a drive into the 
cool of the country was proposed and approved. 
We motored to the Benedictine Abbey at Bel- 
mont. Along the way I beheld, for the first time, 
a huge cotton field. It was a picture — those 
millions and millions of white downy cotton 
balls stretching out as far as the eye could see 
and waving gracefully in the gentle breezes. We 
stopped that I might feast my eyes upon the 
scene. As I stood at the edge of the field, 
thoughts crowded upon me—thoughts of the 
distant places to which this crop would find its 
way; and melodies ran through my mind—old 
Negro spirituals and songs of Dixie. 

Father Ambrose interrupted my reverie with, 
“It’s a pity so much of this crop must go to 
waste.” “What!” I exclaimed. “Go to waste? 
How’s that?” “For want of pickers,’ he an- 
swered. “This year’s crop has been enormous, 
but we can’t find pickers. Much of it must go 
unpicked and rot.” In a flash the field of cotton 
seemed to vanish. A new vision opened before 
me. The millions of cotton balls appeared now 
as so many human souls. “Go to waste,” I 
whispered, as wistfully I glanced over the 
spiritual harvest before me. “Must souls go un- 
garnered for want of reapers?” Suddenly, in 
the midst of those human souls, Christ seemed 
to appear with His arms outstretched. In His 
eyes was a look of divine yearning. His lips 
moved, and once again was uttered the plaint: 
“Lift up your eyes, and see the fields; for they 
are white already to harvest. The harvest, in- 
deed, is great, but the laborers are few.” The 
vision is gone, but its memory remains. 

A delightful drive brought us in view of Bel- 
mont. At once the history of the Benedictine 
Order was conjured up in my mind. Ever in 
the vanguard of Mother Church, the sons of St. 
Benedict have been among the first heralds of 
Christ’s Gospel in Carolina. Fifty years ago a 
few priests and Brothers from Beatty, Pa., took 
up their abode at Belmont in a rude log cabin. 
Today there stand the abbey, a large church, 
and several splendid college buildings — monu- 
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ments to the zeal of the monks. 
Other monuments are scattered 
in various sections of the State. These are the 
churches and chapels erected and attended by 
the Fathers. On reaching the abbey, the Rt. 
Rev. Abbot Taylor received me cordially and 
made my short visit most pleasant. 

The next day my mission opened in Charlotte. 
This city has a population of more than 60,000, 
of whom about 700 are Catholic. Many Protes- 
tants attended the services with keen interest. 
Whilst none expressed the intention of embrac- 
ing the Faith, still the marvelous workings of 
God’s grace were almost palpable. On Monday 
afternoon a gentleman called and told me the 
story of his life. Born of good Catholic parents, 
he was taught to love God and the Church. At 
twenty he fell in with companions whose novel 
ideas gripped his immature mind—“No God! 
No Soul! No Hell!” These notions he accepted 
and preached to others. For more than seven 
years he continued in this destructive work; but 
not without some fears. At night, when all was 
dark and quiet, the thought of God would haunt 
his soul. In those moments he would promise 
to amend his life, but when day had come, he 
went forth as before. 


HUS HE continued until he contracted tuber- 
© culosis. Again and again he tried to make a 
confession; but fear and shame checked him. He 
could not convince himself that God could pardon 


one who had denied His very existence. Twice 
he lay at the point of death, unable to speak or 
even make a sign. Once he heard the doctor say 
to the nurse, “He will pass out shortly.” Never- 
theless, in his heart there was hope: “God will 
not let me die without a priest.” He recovered, 
and was in Charlotte during the mission. On 
Sunday, as I carried the large crucifix into the 
church, he watched from the other side of the 
street. The image of Jesus Crucified melted his 
heart. “I will follow,” he muttered as he 
started across the street. He listened to Christ’s 
invitation to sinners to return to Him. “Now is 
the time,” he repeated to himself as he left the 
church. Back again he came for the children’s 
mission, the evening services and the two morn- 
ing Masses. On Tuesday he was reconciled to 
God by a good confession. “Father,” he said, 
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“I want to suffer and suffer much in reparation 
for my many sins.” 


FTER the sermon on Judgment, I was on my 
way to the rectory when a voice called out 
of the darkness, “Father, please hear my con- 
fession.” It was the voice of a young man who 
was in the city on a business trip. On this mis- 
sion I met a young married woman who had 
embraced the Faith, against the wishes of her 
parents. From the day of her reception into the 
Church they were relentless in their bitter re- 
marks, They even tried to poison the mind of 
her little child against her. She came to see me 
and brought the little lad. I noticed that the 
sleeves of his blouse were torn and that his eyes 
were red from tears. She informed me that 
the grandmother, suspecting that she was taking 
the child to me, tried almost violently to tear the 
child from her. After much remonstrance, the 
little lad approached me. “I am not going to 
hurt you,” I assured him. “Why don’t you like 
me?” I asked. “Because you are a priest and 
they are bad.” “Who told you that?” I asked. 
‘““My grandmother.” What could I answer? 
The Charlotte mission closed Sunday morning 
and another opened at Salisbury that same eve- 
ning. Rev. Lawrence McHale, O.S.B., is pastor 
of this little flock of 80 souls. Among the non- 
Catholics who attended the mission was a Jew. 
He is a business man and a leader in several 
organizations. He related these incidents. A 
few years ago the Catholic school here had an 
attendance of more than 135 pupils. Nearly 100 
of these were Protestants. A renegade Catholic 
came to town and bitterly attacked the Church. 
As a consequence, most of the Protestant chil- 
dren were taken from the school. Despite warn- 
ings and threats, the Jew and a Protestant lady 
kept their children at the school. One evening 
three men came to him in private. One of them 
precipitately unbuttoned his coat and displayed 
a Bible wrapped up in an American flag. 
Earhestly he pleaded, “For the love of God, and 
the love of your country, take your child out of 
that Catholic school. Those priests and Sisters 
will ruin her.” “Yes,” added another, “remem- 
ber you are in business. It must suffer. Other 
men of the town have even discharged their 
Catholic employees.” “Who have?” asked the 
Jew. Being told, the Jew thundered, “As for my 
business, God Almighty has put bread in my 
mouth long before I received a penny of yours. 
As for my child, that is my own business and not 
yours. Get out!” The next day I saw the 
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discharged Catholics in the employ of the Jew. 

At another time the erection of a hospital was 
agitated, and a large number of prominent men 
had gathered to discuss the project. An inter- 
ested party from another town urged the need 
of the hospital. The one reason he stressed was 
that the Catholics were thinking of building a 
hospital. “You know,” he exclaimed, “what that 
will mean; it will mean that our wives and chil- 
dren who may be patients in their hospital shall 
cry in vain for a glass of water unless they turn 
Catholic.” At this, the Jew rose to his feet. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, “these statements are un- 
true. My wife has been in a Catholic hospital 
and she claims that the Sisters were as minister- 
ing angels to her. She is still a Jewess. My 
daughter attended the Catholic school for years 
and she likewise is today a Jewess. Facts speak 
for themselves.” On this mission God gave me 
a great joy. It was Sunday morning, the last 
service of the mission. As I returned to the 
rectory a young man followed. “Father,” he 
said, “I have made the mission and I have also 
made up my mind to become a Catholic.” Here 
was my first convert in the South. 

From Salisbury I drove to High Point. This 
town is attended from Greensboro, 23 miles 
away, by Father Adler. Here I got the idea of 
sending an article daily to the paper. The editor 
was generous in the space he offered. While 
here I received a thrilling bit of news from a 
lady lately come to town. On the train a few 
days previous, she said, a man sat beside her. 
Presuming that she was a Protestant, he spoke 
to her of a certain Catholic priest from the North 
who was holding meetings in the State. He 
closed with the remark, “I reckon that one of 
these nights they will get that feller and tar and 
feather him or do something worse.” I was un- 
certain whether this pleasant experience was in 
store for me or for Father Stephen Sweeney, 
C.P., who was then in charge of the chapel car. 


WENT from High Point to Greenbsoro. This 

parish is in charge of Father William, O.S.B. 
Greensboro has over 50,000 inhabitants. The 
Catholics number about 500. The mission was 
well attended every night. Protestants came in 
large numbers. The day after the closing of thie 
mission, there gathered together in the rectory, 
sixteen prospective converts. Notwithstanding 
the heavy rain, the church was taxed to its utmost 
capacity for the closing exercises on Sunday 
night. One of these prospective converts passed 
by and was attracted by the great number of 
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cars outside the church. He had never attended 
a Catholic service, but decided to enter. The 
sermon and the renewal of the baptismal vows 
impressed him deeply; but what made the 
deepest impression upon him was the enthrone- 
ment of the Blessed Sacrament on the altar. 
“Someone,” he said, “seemed to tell me that I 
was in the presence of Christ: so I fell on my 


knees and adored.” 

REMARK worth quoting was made by a con- 
a vert of this mission: “Father, permit me to 
allege a reason why more Protestants do not 
become Catholics. It seems to me that many 
Catholics are ignorant of their religion, and they 
lack the interest and ambition to impart to others 
what they do know. I have been married to a 
Catholic wife for more than seventeen years, 
still I have yet to be asked to become a Catholic. 
Besides, when I did ask for information about 
the Catholic Church, I invariably met with the 
response, ‘I don’t know,’ or with a shrug of the 
shoulders.” A frequent caller at the rectory was 
a colored convert whose natural comedy furnished 
us with many a laugh. Beneath his jovial ex- 
terior was a vein of deep piety, illustrated by his 
remark, “Father, ever since I have been received 
into the Church, I seem to see God in everything 
that I do. Whatever I do the livelong day, I do 
for Him, and that makes me happy.” 

At Greensboro I learned that my articles in 
the daily paper were bearing some fruit. I re- 
ceived a letter from a professor of one of the 
largest universities in the South. He requested 
me to visit him that he might consult me about 
entrance to the Church. I spent several pleasant 
hours in his company and I learned that his in- 
terest had been aroused through my articles in 
the paper. I entertain the hope that this gentle- 
man shall one day be numbered amongst the 
children of Mother Church. After the Greens- 
boro mission I had the pleasure of a few days 
visit with Bishop Hafey in Raleigh. His charm- 
ing personality and burning zeal, combined with 
his eloquence, have endeared him to his priests 
and people and have won the admiration of non- 
Catholics. The Bishop drove me to my next 
mission at Rocky Mount. The 150 souls of this 
flock are in care of Rev. Joseph Gallagher. 
Protestants attended the mission in goodly num- 
bers. A Methodist lady, having attended our 
services several evenings, went to her own 
prayer-meeting later on and remarked, “I do de- 
clare, those Catholics are becoming every day 
more and more like us. Thank God for that!” 
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One evening I asked a gentleman, “Of what 
denomination are you?” “I am an Episcopalian, 
and I hope that I shall be such even if I live 150 
years.” “But,” I asked, “suppose that the Lord 
should show you differently.” To my amaze- 
ment, he answered, “I hope that the Divine will 
never change me!” Quite the opposite was an- . 
other man whom I met here. As I was about to 
leave the confessional, I saw him in the last pew 
with a prayer book and asked if he wanted to go 
to confession. “No,” he answered. “I am not 
a Catholic. But I am trying to be one.” There 
are many such men and women in the South. 
Four Protestants placed themselves under in- 
structions at this mission. 

Father Gallagher drove me to Halifax to see 
Father Stephen who was conducting a mission 
in the chapel car. As we started out we met a 
Mr. Miller who spoke in the highest terms of 
Father Stephen and of his work. So much did 
he think of him that, though he had worked all 
night, he was willing to forego his rest to accom- 
pany us to the car. Though a Protestant, Mr. 
Miller is a zealous champion of the Faith. Since 
his meeting with Father Stephen he is a constant 
distributor of Catholic literature. On the way 
we gave a lift to a young man. No sooner had 
he entered the car than Mr. Miller gave him to 
understand that he had been accommodated by 
two Catholic priests and that all the nasty things 
said against them were untrue. Before the 
young man left he had a pretty good idea of the 
Catholic Church and our friend had his address 
for the literature list. One never can tell the 
fruitful and lasting results of a Catholic pam- 
phlet, book or magazine put into the hands of a 
non-Catholic. This reminds me of a famous 
case in North Carolina. Half a century or more 
ago, a Protestant doctor named Monk received 
some medicines from the North wrapped in a 
Catholic newspaper. Upon reading it his interest 
was aroused. He sent for more Catholic litera- 
ture. Finally he became a Catholic. As a result 
of this one Catholic paper and one conversion, 
there now stands at Newton Grove a splendid 
group of Catholic buildings with a congregation 
of over 300. 


It has 


a NEXT mission was at Tarboro. 
about 15 Catholics out of a population of 
3,000. An unusual opportunity came to me on 


this mission. I was invited to address the Ki- 
wanis Club in the Episcopal parish house at a 
supper tendered the football players of the high 
school. Towards the close of my address I 
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praised the banquet of which I had partaken. 
Then I remarked that I would consider myself 
ungrateful did I not extend to all present an in- 
vitation to attend the spiritual banquet which 
was being served all that week at the little church 
across the way. To my delight the next evening 
and throughout the week the church was 
crowded. Several non-Catholics expressed their 
desire of embracing the Faith. 


HE success of the mission here must be 
© attributed partly to a Protestant lady of 
Rocky Mount. She had a remarkable love for 
the crucifix ; so great, indeed, was her love for it 
that she considered it no hardship to drive each 
week over thirty miles in a bus, just to kneel be- 
fore a stained glass window of the crucifixion in 
an Episcopalian church. Unspeakable was her 
joy when she learned of the mission at Rocky 
Mount, and that she would enjoy the sight of the 
large mission cross for a full week. She followed 
me to Tarboro and there went among her friends 
and advertised the mission. Some time after the 
mission I received this copy of a note she had 
made in her diary: “The Truth I learned at the 
mission under Father Egbert. 1—My Crucifix. 
That Jesus is my Lord and Master. 2—My 
Rosary. That Mary, the Mother of Christ, is 
my spiritual Mother. She will care for me and 
protect me if I honor Her. 3—That Christ is 
on the Altar. 4—The Sign of the Cross. 5—I 
have changed my daily prayer from, “I will not 
let Thee go unless Thou bless me,” to the prayer 
I learned at the mission: “Sweet Jesus I love 
Thee, have mercy on me.” 

A parishioner drove me to New Bern. It has 
never been my good fortune to learn how to drive 
a car. On the way the desire to learn mastered 
me and my friend gave me the wheel. At first 
we crawled along gently, then increased our 
speed, The next thing I knew we were in a ditch. 
As we stood about the wreck, a man alighted 
from his Ford. “Anyone injured?” he inquired. 
“By the mercy of God,” I replied, “no one was 
hurt.” He offered me a ride to town. No 
sooner had we started than he said, “What are 
your” With a smile I said, as I placed my 
fingers before my forehead, “I am a Catholic 
priest . . . see, I have the horns.” He smiled 
and continued, “No joking, but do you know 
that you almost wrecked me back there when 
you said, “By the mercy of God.” “Why I never 
knew that Catholics believed in God!” The 
poor man had many other false ideas about 
Catholics. As we parted he said, “I am mighty 


glad that 1 met you. I wouldn’t give a million 
dollars for this ride. I realize now how unfair 
and unjust I have been. Hereafter, I shall know 
how to think and speak of the Catholic Church.” 

Arrived in New Bern, I went to St. Paul’s— 
the white parish in charge of Rev. Francis Gal- 
lagher. It is the oldest parish in the State. The 
congregation numbers about 200. Our mission 
was splendidly attended and brought back some 
backsliders as well as yielded several excellent 
converts. A unique experience was my next 
mission at St. Joseph’s for the colored at New 
Bern. The pastor is Rev. Charles Hannigan, 
who for more than thirty years has devoted him- 
self unstintingly to the Negro work. His par- 
ishioners number about 30. Besides a church and 
rectory he has a new convent and school. The 
school is in charge of four Sisters of the Im- 
maculate Heart, of Scranton, Pa. The good 
which these Sisters have accomplished is incal- 
culable. Their school opened in September, 
1926, with an attendance of 60 pupils. When I 
returned in January they had an enrolment of 
130. They closed in June with more than 150. 
Of these only ten are Catholics! I had the good 
fortune to visit the different class rooms. Now 
one little topsy would rise and without the 
slightest hesitation would tell the story of the 
Birth of Christ. Again, another would recite 
the story of His Passion and Death, and still 
another would tell of the creation of Adam and 
Eve. It is remarkable to hear these Protestant 
children recite all our Catholic prayers. They 
also know the catechism. The children are 
strongly recommended to have their parents ask 
them the catechism questions, and thus parents 
as well as children come to know Catholic 
doctrine. I almost forgot to state that Father 
Hannigan’s altar boys are little Protestant colored 
boys. They serve with the greatest reverence 
and recite the Latin prayers perfectly. 


oO FIRST appearance of the Sisters in public 


created a sensation. One old colored man, 
meeting them on the street, cried out, “Say there. 
What banner are you all shouting under?” An- 
other colored driver was awakened from the 
shock by landing into a telegraph pole. Another 
day the Sisters passed by some children at play. 
One little tot became frightened. As she ran 
away, her playmates told her that the Sisters 
would do her no harm; but she only ran the 
faster, yelling, “Ghosts, ghosts.” Beneath a 
brick on the convent porch the Sisters found a 
note signed by a Protestant young man, request- 
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ing prayers that he might secure a position. The 
following week another note was found in the 
same place, stating that the prayers had been 
answered and expressing gratitude. This Sep- 
tember the Sisters have opened two new schools ; 
one for the white children at Goldsboro and an- 
other for the colored children in Washington. 
May God prosper their work and bless Mother 
Casimir for sending them to these needy parts. 


N THIS mission a new experience was in 
O store for me. A Catholic gentleman named 
Mr. Connolly arranged to have me address the 
Protestant colored folks of Oriental. On Sun- 
day afternoon Father Hannigan and I drove to 
the Colored Baptist Church. We rang the bell 
loud and long. When a congregation of about 
70 was gathered we opened services with the 
Lord’s prayer, followed by a hymn. After some 
introductory remarks, Father Hannigan asked 
me certain questions to bring out Catholic teach- 
ings. Instead of a sermon we had a dialogue. 
As I answered, one would pray, “Amen, Amen.” 
Another would cry out, “Help him, Lord, help 
him!” Still another would exclaim, “Speak the 
word, brother. Speak the word.” The meeting 
closed with prayer and distribution of literature. 

After this mission I commenced to labor in 
Father Gabel’s territory. His parish covers 
twelve counties with a population of about 125,- 
000. Within this immense area there are three 
Catholic churches and twenty-five mission sta- 
tions, with a total of only 210 Catholics! Father 
Gabel is a tireless worker. His house is in 
Kinston, but he lives mostly on the road in his 
old patched car or in some sacristy or at the home 
of a parishioner. It was at Kinston that I gave 
my first mission. Not many Protestants attended 
the services but the Catholics were most faithful. 
During this mission I had the pleasure of a visit 
with Rev. Father Bonaventure McHugh, C.P., 
who was also conducting a series of missions in 
the State. It may not be out of place to remark 
here that whilst the Passionist Fathers have sent 
a great many missionaries to China, they have 
also sent a band of noted missionaries to the 
home missions. As one travels through North 
Carolina, the names of these missionaries are very 
frequently heard and blessed for the pioneer 
work they accomplished. Since the installation 
of Bishop Hafey, the Provincial of the Passion- 
ists, Very Rev. Stanislaus Grennan, C/P., has 
been happy to assist him in his vast diocese. 

The Kinston mission was followed by one at 
Greenville. Among the many Protestants in at- 
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tendance was a young man whom I had met at 
the newspaper office. The first Catholic sermon 
he had ever heard was on the Confessional. He 
was deeply impressed. It was observed at the 
office that he was on friendly terms with me and 
soon the rumor spread that he was to become a 
Papist. From him I learned that my daily news- 
paper articles upset the local Baptist minister. 
Rushing into the office, he demanded of the man- 
ager, “What do you mean by publishing those 
articles of the Roman priest? We don’t want 
that Catholic stuff here.” Another employee, 
pointing to the young man, remarked, “Be care- 
ful. He is almost a Papist.” The minister looked 
at the young man and incontinently left the 
office. The following day my friend said, as 
he told this incident, “Well, those kinds of things 
only draw me nearer to the Catholic Church.” 
Since then he has read much Catholic literature 
and has imparted a goodly share of his knowledge 
to Protestant friends. 


EFORE leaving Greenville a Syrian presented 
pB me with a copy of The Fellowship Forum. 
“Priest Egbert” was discussed and my sermon 
was torn apart. “What is the price of a soul?” 
I had asked in a sermon. The words of St. 
Peter were my answer: “You are not redeemed 
with corruptible gold and silver but with the 
Precious Blood of Christ.” These words were 
then given a devilish twist. “Protestant Christi- 
anity,” this vile sheet wrote, “says that the price 
oi a soul is the Blood of Christ; whereas Roman 
Paganism declares that you are redeemed with 
as much gold and silver as you give to the 
priests.” The writer then related a fanciful in- 
stance of demands made by a priest to buy a soul 
out of Purgatory. As I read I knew not which to 
wonder at the more—the knavery of this sheet’s 
editors or the credulity of its readers. One can 
perceive how antagonism against the Church is 
kept alive. It must be said, however, that the 
vast majority of Protestants are sincere Chris- 
tians. Misinformation has misled many of them; 
but show them the truth and they will renounce 
their erroneous ideas about the Church. I say 
this from personal contact with hundreds of 
Protestants of North Carolina who have become 
endeared to me. 

After the Christmas holidays I took Father 
Stephen’s place in St. Peter’s Chapel Car. This 
“Church on Wheels” is 70° feet long—six feet 
longer than the ordinary Pullman. It comprises 
a chapel and quarters for the chaplain. The 
chapel accommodates 80 people. I took charge 
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of the car at Washington, N. C. It was a cold 
Sunday. I came from Greenville, fasting, to say 
a second Mass. In the car I found about six 
Catholics. That afternoon the car was moved 
to Vanceboro. No sooner did we arrive than a 
group of boys gathered outside the car. Upon 
invitation they entered and became my helpers 
for the week. Several of them served at Bene- 
diction. Vanceboro has but two Catholics; on 
account of illness neither was able to attend the 
services. Despite the inclemency of the weather, 
the mission was well attended. On no evening 
did we have less than 20 persons present. Two 
non-Catholic teachers furnished the music for 
the services. 


wo PRoresTANT men attended regularly 

every night. They had long since seen the 
failure of Protestantism. “I knew,” said one of 
them, “that Christ must certainly have left a 
certain and unchangeable Teacher of His truth 
on earth. That this Teacher cannot be Protes- 
tantism is plainly evident from the hundreds of 
discordant Protestant sects. I knew that there 
was a Catholic Church but little did I know of 
it until that fine preacher, Father Alexis, came to 
town. I was sure sorry to see him go.” This 
man offered hospitality to Father Gabel, who 
conducts a weekly instruction class at his home. 

From Vanceboro we went to Havelock. I 
shall ever gratefully remember the welcome ac- 
corded me by the Protestants of this town. 
Some of them sent me baskets of provisions. All 
took a lively interest in the mission. Very often 
during the day we had a continuation of the 
services in the little store nearby when four or 
five were gathered together. One gentleman re- 
marked, “I am looking for that Church built 
upon the rock. For Christ said, ‘Upon this rock 
I build my Church.’” This man wanted to help 
us secure a little unused school building for 
monthly services. Before this materialized, God 
called him away. May he rest in peace! As a 
result of the mission, five or six persons are now 
under instruction. 

From Havelock I went to Morehead City. The 
first evening I heard boys’ voices at the front of 
the car. I went out and invited them in. In 
their fear, they drew away. After much persua- 
sion, one youngster plucked up enough courage 
to enter. Three or four times he was on the 
point of running away. The sight of the crucifix 
somewhat bolstered up his courage. A descrip- 
tion of the car and of the priest soon spread 
through the town, and before long a host of 
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children visited me. In the absence of my cook, 
called home by illness in his family, I found 
willing helpers in these newly-made acquaint- 
ances. Some washed dishes, others swept. One 
Boy Scout made hot biscuits for dinner. He 
was a blithesome lad but his biscuits were rather 
heavy. The Catholics of the town numbered 
about ten. During this week I tried unsuccess- 
fully to get in touch with the backsliders in the 
Faith. About three weeks later one of these, a 
young man, was found dead in bed. One eve- 
ning a group of men entered the car. This was 
rather a surprise for the weather was extremely 
bad. After the services I showed them through 
the car. I learned later that they were members 
of the Klan. 

The next week was spent at Beaufort. The 
people turned out in such numbers that many 
could not be accommodated. I felt at home here 
for the people are friendly folk. The several 
Catholics of the town were conspicuous by their 
absence. The grace of God, however, came to 
one Catholic visitor in town. After years, he 


happily made his peace with God and received 


the Sacraments. One day a young man asked 
me, “Why do you Catholics make so much of the 
Virgin Mary?” I asked, “Is your mother alive?’ 
“Yes,” he replied. “Well, suppose that after 
having spoken to your mother I would pat you 
on the back and say to you, ‘You have a wonder- 
ful mother,’ would you flare up at me and object 
that I do you an injury by praising her?” 
Nodding his head, he replied, “I see. That is 
sufficient. How stupid of me that I never looked 
at it that way before.” 


T THE conclusion of the Beaufort mission I 

was assigned to work in the North; but 
after Easter I returned to North Carolina to give 
a fresh series of missions in the chapel car. My 
missionary experiences in the Old North State 
convince me that there is an immense amount of 
work to be done there; that the work is worth 
the doing ; that the crying need is for more priests 
and Sisters ; that our Catholic laity can make their 
influence felt through their prayers and the dis- 
tribution of literature. THE Sicn will gladly 
furnish any readers of this article with the names 
and addresses to which Catholic literature may 
be re-mailed. It will also accept money dona- 
tions for the distribution of Catholic books in 
the South. Especially are our good Catholics urged 
to pray fervently that the Lord of the harvest 
would send laborers into His harvest, for the 
harvest is great indeed but the laborers are few. 





Prisoners in Pain 
“Che Appeal of Jesus Crucifiea 


spectre, no description of the 
pain or duration of Purgatory 


OVEMBER brings vivid By Francis Suga, C.P. 
memories of dear de- 
parted ones. The month of the Holy can compare with those positive teachings as to 


Souls inspires us to relieve their suffer- 
ings — sufferings which, theologians and saints 
tell us, equal in intensity the pains of Hell. These 
souls are gtateful for the prayers and sacrifices 
which aim to deliver them from their prison of 
pain. Their gratitude is expressed by the prayers 
they offer for those who take up their cause with 
God. It is even possible to imagine them desiring 
to return to their benefactors and “testify unto 
them lest they also come into this place of tor- 
ments.” 

The plausibility of this notion is illustrated in 
the story told by Jesus Himself. The rich man 
“who was clothed in purple and fine linen and 
who feasted sumptuously every day” and at 
whose gate Lazarus, “full of sores,” begged in 
vain, ‘finally died. “And he was buried in Hell.” 
So intense were his sufferings that he besought 
Abraham to send Lazarus to him with a drop of 
water to cool his tongue. This request was met 
by Abraham with words that leave no doubt as 
to the eternal difference between the good and 
the bad. But the rich man’s torments were such 
that he persisted. “Then, father, I beseech thee 
that thou wouldst send him to my father’s house 
for I have five brethren, that he may testify to 
them, lest they also come into this place of tor- 
ments.” Abraham replies, “They have Moses 
and the prophets: let them hear them.” Com- 
monplace and cold seemed these words to him 
who himself had heard Moses and the prophets. 
“No, Father Abraham: but if one went to them 
from the dead, they will do penance.” But 
Abraham closes the argument: “If they hear not 
Moses and the prophets neither will they believe 
if one rise again from the dead.” (Luxe 16:19- 
31.) The point of the story is that if this self- 
indulgent man could think of the safety of his 
brothers, then the Souls in Purgatory must be 
ready to warn their brethren on earth of the fate 
that awaits them and to advise them of the 
means whereby to avoid that “place of torments.” 
Love and gratitude urge them to this but they 
know that we have Jesus Christ and His Church, 
to guide our steps, to direct our progress, to bring 
us to that goal which they are seeking—the vision 
of God. To their enlightened minds, no burning 
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the means of entering into the Kingdom of God. 

“Be ye holy as your Heavenly Father is holy,” 
says Jesus im the Gospels. “Nothing defiled 
shall enter heaven,” echo His followers. St. 
Paul insists that “this is the Will of God—your 
sanctification.” (THeEss. 4:3.) These are the 
words the Holy Souls would address to us. They 
would impress on us the fact that they are in 
torments solely because they failed to attain to 
perfect sanctity on earth. In the light of eternity 
they see the folly of those who shirk suffering 
and neglect the means of grace at their disposal, 
while they themselves suffer, without merit or 
reward, the cleansing fires that will some day fit 
them to behold the Face of God. Here it is that 
these Holy Souls would say that the surest and 
quickest means of attaining holiness is the con- 
templation of the Passion of Christ. 


O THEIR minds is ever present the mystery of 
Redemption, a work sufficient to inspire 
sanctity. In their ears sound the sorrowful la- 
ment of the Savior, “What profit is there in my 
blood?” Neglect of His plentiful Redemption is 
the reason for the very existence of Purgatory, 
and Purgatory itself is a place where shame and 
remorse predominate even over other sufferings 
—shame for the precious treasures wasted that 
were so easy to acquire; and remorse that the 
Redeemer, Who suffered so much for them, will 
be forever deprived of some fruits of His 
Victory. It may be said that these feelings are 
the real pains of Purgatory. Considering the 
Passion of Christ from the viewpoint of the 
Souls of Purgatory is a compelling motive to 
strive after that holiness without which no one 
shall see God. Looking at life and our eternal 
destiny from their point of view will make us 
realize the very purpose of His Passion in our 
regard and will inspire us with courage to aspire 
after it. 

If it is profitable to view the Passion of Christ 
from the vantage-point of the Souls in Purgatory, 
it is still more necessary to see it from the stand- 
point of time. Here we are all children of God 
and heirs to the Kingdom of Heaven, and, fail- 
ing more or less to uphold our dignity, we are 
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candidates for Purgatory. Here then we must 
make the most energetic use of the Passion of 
Christ. For the Scripture testifies that, even 
though we are sons and heirs of God and joint- 
heirs with Christ, we shali not be glorified unless 
we suffer with Him. The Sacrament of Baptism 
in which all these dignities were conferred on us 
is a symbol of His Death. “Know ye not that 
all we who are baptized in Christ Jesus are bap- 
tized in His Death? For we are buried together 
with Him in baptism into death; that as Christ 
is risen from the dead by the glory of the Father, 
so we also may walk in newness of life. For if 
we have been planted in the likeness of His 
Death, we shall be also in the likeness of His 
Resurrection.” (Rom. 6:3-5.) Holiness, then, 
for all the children of God consists in living in 
that state of death—in perfect conformity to 
Jesus Crucified. It means death to sin, obedience 
of God, denial of self, love of the neighbor—all 
exemplified in the Passion of our Lord. 


HE LIvEs Of the saints illustrate all this most 

forcibly. According to the truths laid down, 
this is to be expected and, consequently, attention 
is here directed not to those who attained to holi- 
ness by earnest and continual application to the 
Passion of Christ but, rather, to those who began 
their ascent in what may be called an accidental 
manner. The Good Thief is one example of this. 
St. Teresa of Jesus is another. In the midst of 
her tepid advances towards holiness, “It hap- 
pened one day that I went into the oratory to 
see a picture which had been brought there for a 
certain festival which was celebrated in the house 
and when I looked upon it I was much affected ; 
it was Christ, our Lord, all covered with wounds ; 
and, being devoutly made, it represented very 
well all that He had suffered for us. The sense 
of the little gratitude I had shown to our Lord 
for all these wounds was such that I thought my 
heart would break. And so I cast myself down 
near the picture, shedding floods of tears and 
beseeching God to strengthen me once for all that 
so I might never offend Him again. . . . It 
seems to me that I then told Him that I would 
never rise from that place till He granted my 
petition ; and I am firmly persuaded that this did 
me good, for I have gone on improving much 
ever since that time.” 

In the Little Flower the Passion of Jesus was 
equally potent. Not only was a sermon on the 
Passion the first she ever understood, but, as she 
tells us, “after that time I was able to under- 
stand and appreciate all instructions.” This 
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happened at the age of five years and a half. 
Later, when she was fourteen, a still more re- 
markable instance occurred. “One Sunday, on 
closing my prayer book at the end of Mass, a 
photograph representing our Lord on the Cross 
partly slipped out from between the pages, just 
showing one of His Hands pierced and bleeding. 
On the spot I experienced a new and indescribable 
emotion. I was cut to the very heart to see that 
Precious Blood falling to the earth without any- 
one troubling to gather it up. I resolved to remain 
ever in spirit at the foot of the Cross so as ever to 
be at hand to receive from Him the divine dew 
of salvation and forthwith to shed it abroad on 
the souls of men. From that day forth the cry 
of Jesus in His Death agony, ‘I thirst,’ was 
ever sounding in my heart and ended by en- 
kindling in it a hitherto unknown and lively 
fervor. I would fain have given my Beloved to 
drink; I, too, was consumed with thirst for 
souls and I wished, at any cost, to snatch sinners 
from the eternal flames.” Who does not see in 
this incident the beginning of that heroic sanctity 
to which she attained! These instances are 
chosen from among many to show the almost 
sacramental virtue of the Passion of Christ. 
They convince us that fervent meditation on His 
sufferings is one infallible means of attaining 
holiness. One day Jesus appeared to St. Gertrude 
and to confirm her in the devotion she had to 
His Passion, He said: “Behold, my daughter, if 
in the few hours during which I hung on the 
Cross, I so enabled it that the world had ever 
since reverenced it, how shall I exalt that soul 
in whose heart and memory I have been con- 
stantly present for many years!” 


HE Hoty Sovts are hostages to Divine Jus- 

tice imprisoned until they pay the last farth- 
ing of their debt. While helping them we should 
consider ourselves, lest we also enter into that 
place of torment. It is ordinary human prudence 
to do this, for, “When thou goest with the adver- 
sary to the Prince, whilst thou art in the way, 
endeavor to be delivered from him” for once 
there, a prison awaits from which we shall not 
be delivered, until we pay “the very last mite.” 
From a merely human point of view there is 
sufficient reason for striving after holiness. But 
what should influence us most is the thought of 
the Passion of Christ. He offered His sufferings 
and Death for the glory of His Father, but He 
tells us: “In this is my Father glorified; that you 
bring forth very much fruit and become my 
disciples.” (JouHn 15:8.) 
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cA Lesson 


By Georce BARTLETT 


Upon the pantry shelf there stood 

A jar of luscious jam: 

“Don’t touch it, dear,” mother had said 
To seven-year-old Ann. 


For one whole month the little maid 
Heroically obeyed ; 

Then, sorely tempted, she gave in 
And for the jam essayed. 


She climbed upon a big, high chair, 
A Voice said: “’Tisn’t right” ; 

A mouse scampered across the shelf, 
Poor Ann near died of fright. 


Then off she tumbled from the chair 
And sprawled upon the floor ; 

*T was there her mother found her—oh! 
She’ll steal jam—never more! 


Morac 


Now from the fate of little Ann, 
Learn, children, to obey, 

And ponder well the solemn truth, 
That pain is sinner’s pay! 


Daddy Sen Fu’s Own 


DEAR JUNIORS: 


Here we are in the month of November and 
soon Thanksgiving will be here. One month 
after Thanksgiving Christmas comes along. I 
wonder how many of our Juniors are saving their 
pennies for Christmas. One thing I know is 
that the Bobbies are simply heart-broken. They 
cried and grumbled all during the warm days of 
summer. Time and time again I promised them 
that just as soon as school started again they 
would all be on their way to some new pal. But 
very few have left here for the homes of 
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our Juniors. 


And that’s a pity! 
Daddy is certainly disappointed. He has tried 
hard to tell you all about the Bobbies here at 


home and about their journeys. Many of the 
Juniors wrote to tell him how much they liked 
to read about the Bobbies. Quite a few invited 
Bobbies to their homes. But after all there are 
still quite a few lonesome Bobbies waiting for a 
call. And to tell you the truth they are all be- 
ginning to be mad at me for having promised 
them a trip and not keeping my promise. 

So you see, Juniors, unless I hear from you 
I cannot make any more promises to the Bob- 
bies. One old-timer Bobby came to me the other 
day and said: “Daddy, I do not believe the 
Juniors want to hear about us any more. If they 
did they would surely write us some invitations.” 

Well, Juniors, I am beginning to think that is 
true. Some good little boys and girls do write 
to Daddy. But there are so many more who do 
not that I think we will have to give all this 
space to your Mama and Papa. Daddy has been 
trying hard to save the Junior Department in THE 
Sicn. But unless he receives more letters Daddy 
is afraid that the Editor of Tue Sicn will not 
give him these pages any more. So, here is your 
chance to save the Junicr Department. If you 
do read this letter, then send me an answer so 
that I can show it to Ye Editor and prove to him 
that you do want this section of the magazine 
all to yourselves.’ 


OW, LET us see what I can tell you about the 

Bobbies this month. Of course we have all the 
old-timers still with us. Here is Smiles, getting 
old now. You know he has been out for the 
Missions twice and both times he came back with 
$100.00. Then there is Chubby, whom we now 
call Professor. He is the same as ever, except 
that he does not ask so many questions. The 
other day he came to me with a very serious look 
on his face and wanted to know if I would object 
if he aSked a few questions. You know Pro- 
fessor never asks one question at a time. He 
likes to save them up until has has about a half 


a dozen and then he comes around to have them 
all answered. 

Well, Chubby’s first question was:. “Daddy, 
when do I go out for the Missions?” “Well, 


Chubby,” I said, “I don’t know when you will go 
out. You see, Chubby, we need you around here 
to keep the other Bobbies in good humor. If we 
send you out I am afraid there will be no more 
arguments to settle and, of course, I will have 
very little to tell the Juniors each month.” 


HUBBY never seems satisfied with any answer 
C unless it is repeated in several different ways. 
He tries to ask the same question in another way. 
I was prepared for him when he came back with 
this one: “Why keep me here vucn there are no 
arguments. The Bobbies all seem to be nearly 
dead waiting for somebody to invite them out. 
Why Daddy, they haven’t got ambition enough 
to start an argument now. Can’t I go out some 
time soon?” 

“Who said there are no arguments around 
here? Why you yourself are starting one right 
now. I don’t believe the Bobbies are nearly dead. 
Almost any time they are likely to start a strike 
or something. No, I think you better stay where 
you are.” 

Just at that time he scampered off and in a 
minute returned with Tiny Mite and Smiles. I 
knew this was going to be a real argument when 
I saw my old friends being dragged forward. 

“Say, Chubby,” I shouted, “what are you doing 
there? Trying to start a fight, eh? Don’t you 
see that neither Smiles nor Tiny Mite want to 
come into this office?” 

“Ah, Daddy,” he began, “I don’t want to start 
a fight. I just wanted them to come in so they 
could have something to say. Can I bring them 
in now, Daddy ?” 

“All right, bring them in and we'll see what 
can be done.” So in they came, all three seemed 
to be very quiet after they entered the office. So 
I tried to wake them up a little. “Say, you fel- 
lows, what are you doing here and what do you 
want ?” 

Tiny Mite was chuckling and giggling. Smiles 
was smiling as usual and Chubby seemed all set 
for one of the biggest arguments of his career. 
Not one of them seemed to want to speak first. 
So there they stood, all three just sparring for an 
opening to jump into a heated argument. 

Tiny Mite, as usual, was the first to come up 
to me and wanted to whisper something. “Say,” 
I said, “ young fellow, don’t you know it is im- 
polite to whisper in company? Better say it out 


loud so we all can hear.” 

“Daddy,” he began, “don’t you know what is 
the matter with Chubby?” 

-“Sure I know. He wants to go out for the 
Missions and since I am not going to send him 
he is trying to prove that I am making a mistake. 

“No, Daddy, that is not the reason. He told 
me yesterday but he did not tell me it was a 
secret. I thought he told you, too. He wants 
to get out and bring home a big surprise for 
Christmas. He told me he was going to tell you 
he was tired of staying on the shelf and that if 
you would not send him out he was going to 
quit for good. He said he never would speak 
again if he did not get this chance.” 

This argument was beginning to look rather 
serious after all. Certainly the Juniors would 
miss Chubby if he never spoke again. However, 
I thought I had better hear what Smiles had to 
say. Smiles is one of these lads who says very 
little and who speaks in a long, drawling fashion. 

“Smiles, have you any idea why Chubby 
brought you here?” 

“Yes,” he drawled, “I guess it is to help him 
get a job somewhere soon. He told me this 
morning that he was thinking about Christmas. 
And, Daddy, it is the first time I ever saw 
Chubby really sad. Why, Daddy, he actually 
cried.” 

Chubby cried, Chubby our Professor, the Bob- 
by who asked all the questions, who wanted to 
know about everything, who never shut up, who 
did not know the meaning of the word failure— 
Chubby had cried! I did not know what to 
think. I turned to Chubby: “Come on, Chubby, 
tell us all about it. What made you cry?” 


SAW HIM make several attempts to speak. I 

saw him open his mouth and try to smile. But 
Chubby could not speak. I waited a long while 
before he finally found his voice and then it was 
in a very low tone, broken by sobs that I heard 
his story. 

“Oh, Daddy,” he sobbed, “Daddy did you ever 
have a dream that seemed just like life? The 
other night I had a dream. I dreamed I was in 
Bethlehem just when Baby Jesus was born. I 
saw our Blessed Mother and St. Joseph in the 
stable. I saw the Little Infant, and, oh Daddy, 
He is the loveliest Little Baby you ever saw. He 
has blue eyes, brown hair, little dimples in his 
cheeks, and the pinkest little fingers and toes! 
And He smiles so much! And then I saw His 
little toes and fingers turn blue with cold. I saw 
our Blessed Mother turn to St. Joseph and I 














heard her say to him: “The Child will die of 
cold unless we can find some way of heating this 
stable.” And St. Joseph left the Baby and came 
back a few minutes later with two poor animals. 
One was an ox and the other was just a common 
little mule. “These two beasts,” I heard him 
say, “ought to help a little.” And then he led 
the animals right up to the Baby so that their 
breath helped warm It. 


‘ THE time I was happy watching the Little 
Baby turn His little head this way and that 
and seeming to like all that was being done. He 
would turn His little head towards Mother Mary 
and you would almost think that Little Baby 
realized that She was His Mother. His eyes just 
watered with love for Her. And then He would 
turn to Joseph and His tiny hands would stretch 
out as though He wanted Joseph to protect Him. 
“Oh, Daddy, it was a wonderful dream and I 
felt happy for a long while. But all of a sudden 
I saw a change come into the eyes of the Babe 
and those eyes seemed to look right at me. And 
as I looked into His eyes they seemed to open 
wide. And even as I looked His eyes disap- 
peared and I saw hundreds of tiny little Chinese 
babies lying along the streets of China dying of 
cold and starvation. And I saw their little eyes 
look to me and appeal to me to please do some- 
thing to save them. I could almost hear them 
say: ‘Please do something to keep us alive until 
we are baptized. We want to go to heaven and 
be happy. The Infant Jesus told us that He 
would suffer so much that somebody would work 
hard to have us baptized. Won't you help us?’ 
“Daddy, please send me anywhere at all. There 
are many boys and girls who will gladly give me 
a few pennies so that the Missionaries can save 
these little Chinese babes. I do want them to get 
to heaven. And I know the Infant Jesus wants 
them to get to heaven. If I stay here all my life 
I'll never be able to do anything to save their 
souls.” 

“Chubby,” I said, “I know all about the poor 
little boys and girls in China. Some of them are 
so poor that they have not even shoes and stock- 
ings the coldest day in winter. Thousands of 
them never know what a piece of candy tastes 
like. They never have toys and there are no 
shows or movies. If our American boys and 


girls would only save a few pennies for the 
Missions for Christmas, we could do a whole lot 
to help your little Chinese friends. I know that 
our Infant Jesus wants to save those souls and 
nothing would be a better Christmas present for 
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Him than a nice bunch of pennies saved just for 
this work. But our Juniors like candy and they 
like the movies and they like all kinds of toys. 
And I’m afraid, Chubby, you will not get a 
chance. However, I’ll ask them the next time I 
write. So now you and Smiles and Tiny go 
back to the cupboard and try to keep smiling and 
happy. God knows what is best. Let us always 
be happy doing His will.” 


Rn My Juniors, what shall I tell Chubby? Do 
you really want the little boys and girls of 
China to die without baptism. Or would you be 
willing to save some pennies for Christmas? I 
have lots of Bobby Mite Boxes, so if you want 
one, just write to Daddy and a Bobby will be 
sent you right away. 

Please get busy, as the time before Christmas 
is short, and write to: 

Your friend, 
Dappy SEN Fu. 


Why the Ocean Wears Lace Ruffles 


A FAIRY STORY 
By Marte KILLIAN 


NCE UPON a time near the edge of the ocean 

lived a little girl named Joan. She was not only 
fair to look upon, but she was kind to everyone 
she knew, especially her father and mother; and 
everyone loved her. 

She lived in a little white cottage overlooking 
the ocean’s edge. It was a very pretty house 
with a red chimney. Outside each window was 
a box in which grew flowers and ivy that trailed 
down the sides of the box and looked as though 
the house was so full of happiness that it leaked 
out of the windows and down the sides. In 
winter when the flowers were dead a blue coil of 
smoke trickled up from the chimney as though 
the happiness had found a new outlet and when 
Joan’s father, setting out to sea in his fishing 
boat, looked back and saw the thin coil of smoke, 
he thought it resembled a halo crowning his little 
home and all within. 


OAN HAD no children to play with, so after her 
morning duties were done she would walk 


along the water’s edge and gather sea shells. Or she 
searched for colored stones and 


peb- 
bles that the ocean cast from its depths. The sun 
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shining on the shells turned them into opals, the 
pebbles into pearls and the stones into rubies and 
diamonds. Often she studded a wreath of sea 
weed with her treasures and crowned herself 
queen of the day. 

How pleased the ocean would be when the little 
girl. would walk into his water and what care he 
would take of her until she came out, and how 
the sun would shine to‘keep her warm. I think 
of all the things that loved Joan, none loved her 
more than the sun and the ocean. Each morning 
the sun came through her muslin curtains and 
awakened her from her sleep. Jumping from her 
bed she saw the green water spangled with 
golden sunshine and she could not help exclaim- 
ing, “My, what’ a beautiful world I live in.” 


OW THE ocean, though kind and playful, was 
a. also crafty. At times he chuckled with the joy 
of annoying those who lived or sported in him, 
He liked to tease the fishes and often threw them 
up on the beach and rolled away leaving them 
panting and flapping their tails in excitement. A 
moment later he’d roll up and bring them back 
safe, indeed, but frightened. 

Very often he annoyed the fishermen too, toss- 
sing their boats about and dashing blinding 
waves into the men’s faces until they were very 
uncomfortable and sometimes quite sick. At 
times they lost their way and foundered about a 
long time looking for their nets and more than 
once they found he had torn the nets and left 
them empty. This made them feel very bad, for 
without fish to sell at the market they would have 
no money to buy food for their wives and chil- 
dren. 

Now, there was a little leprecaun who lived in 
a cave under the rocks where he mended fairies’ 
shoes. Though no one saw him, there was noth- 
ing that happened thereabouts that he did not see. 
Often he warned the ocean that if he did not put 
a stop to his habit of annoying peoplé that some- 
thing would surely happen to him. But the 
ocean paid no attention. Then something did 
happen. 

One day Joan came down to the ocean dressed 
in new clothes made her for her ‘birthday. She 
had on a white dress with twenty ruffles and each 
ruffle was edged with three lace ruffles. Her 
feet were encased in white sox and black pumps. 
Never did the leprecaum see a lovelier sight than 
Joan that day and he stopped cobbling his shoes 
to admire her. 

Now the ocean thought he’d like to play a trick 
on Joan to tease her. He threw a bright stone 
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on the beach just out of her reach. As she 
leaned over to pick it up, the ocean came up and 
carried it away. Again he tossed it up on the 
beach and Joan, reaching for it, lost her balance 
and fell into the water. What a tragedy! The 
lovely crisp ruffles hung limp about her and the 
patent leather pumps were ruined. Everyone 
felt sorry for the little girl now crying over the 
damage the ocean had caused and everyone tried 
to repair the outrage. The sun sent out warm 
rays and called upon some breezes to help and 
soon her clothes looked quite new. 

The leprecaun had seen the whole thing and 
decided that the ocean would have to be punished 
for what he had done. That night when the 
moon was brightest he called a council of the 
fairies, water-nymphs and dryads. He told them 
the dreadful pranks the ocean had played so 
often and asked them for a punishment to suit 
the crime. They thought for a long time and 
finally a little sea maid suggested that the ocean 
be made to don Joan’s ruffles. Everyone 
thought it an excellent idea, and immediately got 
to work and made lace. . All night long they 
crocheted, they tatted, they spun and wove. At 
dawn they had thousands of yards of all kinds 
of lace, coarse and fine. .They gathered it in a 
bundle and cast it into the water. When the sun 
peeped up over the horizon he saw the ocean all 
trimmed with white lace. 


The ocean was furious. He roared and bel- 
lowed and, drawing himself into a great wave, he 
threw himself with all his strength against the 
beach, but to no avail. Each time a million white 
lace ruffles appeared and the madder he became 
the more ruffles came into view. He shook 
himself violently, but the ruffles only fluttered 
on the surface. The fairy council watched him 
and laughed more heartily at the big fellow wear- 
ing ruffles than he ever laughed at any of his 
pranks. For days and days he tried to rid him- 
self of his new trimmings but there they were to 
stay. On days that he was calm the ruffles went 
below his surface out of sight, but just as soon as 
he started any tricks a beautiful jumble of ruf- 
fles re-appeared row after row. 


CO’ ‘His day he wears his ruffles, although it is 
many, many years since he spoiled Joan’s new 
clothes and no matter how he has struggled he 
has nevcr been able to tear off one ruffle and I do 
not think the fairies will ever remove them for 
the lacy trimmings remind him for ever that 
wrong-doing to others will always be punished. 
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DEATH COMES FOR THE ARCHBISHOP. 
By Willa Cather. Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 
Price: $2.50. 


Congratulations to the author! She writes about 
church affairs as priests discuss them among them- 
selves. Yet she is not a Catholic! She delineates 
different types of Catholic’ priests, as if long-con- 
tinued contact had revealed to her their innermost 
thoughts and sentiments. She does it as if she were 
herself one of the fold; and does it more appropriately 
than most Catholics would do it. Only in a few 
minor details does her writing provoke the suspicion 
that she is not of the household of the Faith. Her 
book reveals remarkable ability to make her own the 
life-perspectives of others—an indispensable men- 
tality for writing biography or history. The book 
is neither a biography nor a history; but it deals so 
much in both that it is not really fiction. It is 
spoken of as a novel. In form it is such; but it deals 
so much with realities under fictitious names that ‘t 
belongs to a higher grade of literature. The descrip- 
tions of the fauna, topography, Indian and Mexican 
life in Arizona and New Mexico are superb. The 
introductory chapter is not of a piece with the rest 
of the composition. Its drift is a sample of the kind 
of working inspired by Protestant traclition. 

There is,no heroine in the story. The feminine is 
so little in evidence that it requires an effort to recall 
the women in the story. Fortunately, the women 
mentioned by name -leave a pleasing taste in the 
mind, Isabela Olivares excepted. .-But Isabela’s 
weakness is only vanity of no very harmful type. As 
far as lovers enter into the story, they are two priests 
in love with one another. They figure in the story 
as Jean and Joseph in familiar relations between 
themselves; in more formal. address, as Father 
Latour and Father Vaillant. They are realities: the 
former, the Most Rev. John B. Lamy, later Arch- 
bishop of Santa Fe, N. M.; the latter, Right Rev. 
Joseph P. Machebeuf, D.D., first Bishop of Denver, 
Colo. “The cords of Adam” which bound them to- 
gether were mutual respect and intense missionary 
zeal. The territory of their care covered the three 
States of New Mexico, Arizona and Colorado. The 
inhabitants were almost entirely Indians and Mexi- 
cans who professed the Catholic Faith in their own 
fashion—a medley of true belief and sincerest devo- 
tion with superstition. 

Willa Cather does not picture all the priests who 
figure in her story to have been saints. To do so 


would have been most unnatural, because as long as 
human nature remains the frail thing it is, there will 
be saints and sinners in every walk of life. 


Some 
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of the priests in the story are decidedly unsaintly. 
The author rather overdraws the wickedness of 
these in the persons of Friar Baltazar, Padre Marti- 
nez and Father Lucero, and lapses into the rather 
familiar non-Catholic slur against the clergy of 
Spain. When will even fair-minded and friendly 
non-Catholic writers be able to get away from the 
hallucinations about Catholic Spain! Be this as it 
may, Miss Cather does not delve into sewage. She 
cast aside the dross and polishes the fine gold. 

Probably the greatest surprise in the book for 
Catholic readers will be the author’s grasp of the 
spirit which animates Catholic devotion to Mary the 
Mother of Jesus. She does not write an essay about 
it; but only here and there does she give a few lines 
to what is so dear to Catholics. She does it as an 
intelligent Catholic would who had practised the 
devotion from childhood. It is quite a feat for a 
non-Catholic! It s only another evidence of the 
gradual emancipation of modern mentality from the 
crass absurdities of English literature anent th-ngs 
Catholic, and from the silly misrepre entations cf 
four hundred years of history, written under Protes- 
tant inspiration. , 


THE ROMANCE OF A PRIEST. By Rev. Pal 
A. Kelly. P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York City. 
Price: $1.75. 


Quite a fascinating title! The life ‘of priests is 
truly an intense love affair with Jesus Christ, of it 
is bound to be a failure. The author was happily 
inspired in the choice both of a name for ‘iis book 
and of the staccato diction. The theme calls for 
very careful thinking and wording, lest unpleasant 
connotations of the word “Romance” spoil somewhat 
the delightful effect. Everything which savors of 
easy-going devotional thinking should yield to 
rigidly correct traditional shades of Catholi¢ 
thought, clothed in the attractive garb of romantic 
presentation. The publication will most likely go 
through a number of printings, as it should. 

Few as are the pages, only 120 pages, real gems 
are scattered profusely over them, as in the following 
lines: “The -work accomplished in the confessional 
can never be understood by the world, primarily 
because so many men have rejected Christ’s divinity, 
secondarily because the lips of the priest are sealed 
forever. Human tragedy, virtue and sin, truth and 
calumny, heroism in high and low station, and petty 
revenge in the highest order of society as well as 
in the lowest strata, walk in their accustomed garb 
before him. Often the just suffer and the unjust 
prosper. He is a witress to the silent man, or wom- 
an, bearing reproaches and indignities because he or 
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she must be silent for a higher cause, while the 
braggart pretends he is innocent and gives a hun- 
dred false reasons for an action. The priest sees 
it all but he must be silent, because silence is the 
language of solitude, solitude teaches seclusion, and 
seclusion tells him that the very forces re-animated 
by the return of a sinner to his God are the forces 
needed in our nation today.” 


A HORN FROM CAERLEON. Poems. By J. 
Corson Miller. Harold Vinal, Ltd., New York 
City. Price: $1.50. 

We commend J. Corson Miller’s most recent vol- 
ume of poems to all with a sane appetite for poetry. 
The sources from which the verses in “A Horn from 
Caerleon” have been re-assembled constitute an im- 
pressive guaranty of their high quality and justify 
the claim that the author is definitely enrolled on the 
register of modern American poetry. Mr. Miller 
has a singular gift of portrayal and an impartial way 
of directing his emotions to wholesome ends. Stand 
forth with him on a fresh summer morning and let 
him discover for you details that otherwise contrib- 
ute only vaguely to your ecstasy as “The sun pours 
gold lava in a torquoise cup”—thus 

A giant oak that lifts 

Proud emerald spires 

Above the molten rose 

Of morning fi- ¢; 

A broad-winged mountain-eagle, 
Circling in a distant ring, 

With all the sullen sweep 

Of a vandal-king. 

The delightful range of themes in this volume are 
further proof of Mr. Miller’s versatility. And his 
rare gift of suggestion is invariably employed in 
evoking the cheerful view and the high resolve out 
of life’s nobler and purer experiences. 


LETTERS OF LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
Edited by Grace Guiney. Harper & Brothers, 
New York City. Two volumes. Price: $5.00. 
Letters not written for the public eye are a most 

agreeable revelation of the writer’s character. This 

is especially true of persons who have “the gift of 
expression,” and whose letters bear dates from child- 
hood to within a short time before death. The two 
volumes of letters written by Louise Imogen Guiney 
are enjoyable on both counts: the first letter of the 
collection, addressed to her parents, is dated, “First 

Day of Winter, 1872,” and the last, to Miss Shangh- 

nessy, dated July 29, 1920. She died November 2, 

1920; hers, too, was the gift of facile and varied 

expression. Between the dates mentioned are letters 

to all classes of persons; literary people, clergymen, 
friends, and chums. Many of the letters are about 
things literary with pleasant touches of the social, 
as might be expected; for next to being a Catholic of 
the New England strain, her business was literature. 

Her sister edited the letters, and Agnes Repplier 

wrote the preface. The collection cannot be but a 

pleasure, especially to admirers of Louise I. Guiney. 

FROM OUT MAGDAL. By Lucille Borden. Mac- 
millan Co., New York City. Price: $2.50. 

A fascinating interweaving of Catholic ideals with 

a rapidly moving love story—better a series of love 

stories within the social circle of one family. The 

author writes as one to whom the underlying current 
of consistent Catholic life is as familiar as gossip is 
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said to be among women. There is the choppy 
English of England’s smart set and the more digni- 
fied American, with a rather generous sprinkling of 
French sayings. The story abounds in variety of 
action: horrid child-stealing; the baseness of at- 
tempted trick marriage; divorce and re-marriage of 
the divorced; flapperdom in its glory, penalty, and— 
strange—in its capability of self-immolation on the 
altar of generous sacrifice; courtship with its inani- 
ties; love-making between husband and wife unto 
old age without the insanities of love-making; con- 
version to the Faith; just the common run of 
Catholics; Catholics of the higher plane of spiritual 
life; ministry of priests, wherein even the Pope 
figures; and a Guardian Angel performing as chauf- 
feur, etc., etc. There is quaint explanation of Catho- 
lic doctrine; but neither preaching nor essays. 
Presentation of crime is not unnecessarily harrow-. 
ing, neither is there much of it. It is a story of to- 
day life. The plot will please Catholics to whom life 
lived in the supernatural atmosphere of Faith is very 
attractive. What will appear very unreal to non- 
Catholics will impress understanding Catholics as 
quite normal; because it is a fanciful story of daily 
happenings among those of the household; not within 
the social circle of one family, but within the circle 
of many families. To the believer, the Guardian 
Angel performing as a chauffeur is not startling. 
Did not the Archangel Raphael stoop to be a guide 
for the younger Tobias? The distinctively Catholic 
portions of the novel are simply charming. The 
book is worth more than one reading. 


THE HOUSE OF MARTHA AT BETHANY. 
By Herman J. Heuser, D.D. Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York City. Price: $1.50. 

Both friends and foes have always sought more 
detailed information about Jesus than is furnished 
by the Scriptures. It could hardly be otherwise, be- 
cause of all men Jesus is the most hated and the most 
loved. It has been so from the beginning. The 
purpose of foes is to blast Faith in the God-Man, and 
the purpose of friends to find additional motives for 
loving Him more intensely. Toe House oF MARTHA 
was written by a friend for friends. It is a story of 
the labors of more prominent members of the early 
Church of Jerusalem and of the manner of life of 
the flock. The story is largely inferential, deduced 
from the well-known fact that the Catholics of the 
Church at the time were Israelites of the intense 
type who clung tenaciously to everything of Jewish 
life and religion which they judged to be compatible 
with their new Faith. In a much modified form, 
Catholics of all ages followed the same method, and 
justly so; for the Old Testament is God’s revealed 
word too. Hence, the many resemblances between 
Judaism and Catholicism narrated by the author. 
However, at times, he looks at the long ago through 
much more modern glasses. The book will be very 
acceptable to all who read for feeding suitable fuel 
to the devotional phases of life. The student, too, 
will find much to stimulate scholarly inquiry. It is 
not fiction, but a collection of data gathered from 
many sources. Not having been written as a critical 
work, it is not encumbered by wearisome foot notes 
and endless citations. The author’s name is 
guarantee that there is sufficient probability for state- 
ments made. The book deserves a goodly number of 
printings. 











“ohe SMission Situation in China 


As Reflected in Letters of our Missionaries 


Paotsing 
FATHER RAPHAEL VANCE, C. P. 
July 5, 1927. 


HIs is just a few lines to let 

you know the good news. 
I am back again at my dear, old 
Mission at Paotsing. I arrived 
here the night of July 2nd. It 
is, indeed, good to be back once 
more among my poor Christians. 
Already the hardships of the long 
journey to and from Kweiyang 
(17 days each way) are forgot- 
ten. 

My Mission here in Paotsing 
was kept open during my ab- 
sence. I knew that to close it 
down entirely would only be to 
invite the enemy to break in. 
Thus, before I left here I ar- 
ranged everything so that my 
little school and church kept 
going as usual. The places that 
were closed up, such as Yung- 
shunfu, Sinsipin, Yungsui, 
Wangtsun, Chenki, etc., were 
all entered and robbed. 

Needless to say that all those 
who return to their Missions 
will have a very hard time. All 
our supplies are gone and it is 
next to impossible to secure 
ready money. However, God is 


good and we are not discouraged. 
Rather are we happy that God 
deigns. to consider us worthy to 


THE POOR, LITTLE CHAPEL DEDI- 
CATED TO THE MOTHER OF SOR- 
ROWS AT THE YUNGSUI MISSION. 
FATHER THEOPHANE MAGUIRE, 
C.P., HOPES TO IMPROVE THIS 
DURING THE COMING YEAR 
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suffer something for Christ and 
our Holy Faith. 

My health keeps good in spite 
of the terrible heat and the poor 
food. I hope to write something 
more interesting later on when 
things get settled here. Mean- 
time may God bless all our 
friends who have continued to 
help us with their prayers. 


Kieniang 
FATHER QuENTIN OLweELL, C.P. 
July 17, 1927. 
AVE you had any Requiem 


Masses said for me yet? I 
hope not for I am still very much 


alive. I am once more back at 
my old Mission here in Kieniang. 
I was on the road for nearly 
three months striving to lead the 
good Sisters of St. Joseph to a 
haven of safety. When near the 
journey’s end I placed them in 
the care of our Rt. Rev. Msgr. 
Dominic. He and a few priests 
with the Sisters are now, ac- 
cording to word I received since 
my arrival here, on their way to 
Shanghai. Some travel! 

We had some real experiences 
duritig our trip to a place of 
safety but, thank God, we came 





FATHER THEOPHANE MAGUIRE, C.P., WITH A MIAO FAMILY. 
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IT WAS AT THE HOUSE OF THESE GOOD PEOPLE 


THAT SOME OF THE VALUABLES OF THE YUNGSUI MISSION WERE HIDDEN DURING FATHER THEOPHANE’S 


through them safe and sound. 
Soldiers practically held us 
prisoners for a week during 
which time we could not move 
on. Finally they received or- 
ders from the general to let us 
go. We were also attacked by 
the “Reds” but succeeded in 
getting away. The good God 
was certainly with us and pro- 
tected us. 

On the way back it took me 
ten days on horseback to reach 
Kieniang. The district is now 
at peace and I hope it lasts. The 
weather is terrifically hot so I 
am not able to do so much dur- 
ing these days. It’s hard enough 
to exist. Outside the heat every- 
thing is going along nicely. I 
am well and happy in spite of 
the fact that my long travels 
have taken a few pounds toll 
from me. Of course this stands 
me in good stead during this 
heat. 


China is still a chaotic mess. 


ENFORCED ABSENCE 


Hard to say what will result 
from this turmoil. We just try 
to carry on and let politics and 
wars run along as they will. 

We still need prayers, so I 
plead with all our friends to 
continue remembering us. God 
bless them for all they have done 
to help us. 


HKiensang 

FatHer C. Seysoxp, C. P. 

July 22, 1927. 
HREE years ago today Band 
-Lacky 13 sailed through 
the Golden Gate from the shores 
of America bound for the Ori- 
ent, We arrived in Shanghai on 
August 12th and reached our 


final destination in Passionist. 


territory of Northwestern Hu- 
nan. September 7, 1927, marks 
the eventful day when we first 
entered the portals of our central 
Mission of Shenchow. 

Today I cannot help but go 


over in mind the events that 
have happened since that mem- 
orable day of departure. 

I am not going to narrate 
them here for a book could net 


contain them all. In fact the 
happenings of the last six months 
would make an interesting 
volume in itself. It would 
sound stranger than fiction even 
though it told but the barest out- 
lines of the truth. But even this 
I cannot attempt. I am sure that - 
each Missionary has already 
contributed his little bit to THE 
Si1Gn, so that the readers know 
most of that story. They will 
probably recall Father Ernest's 
accounts of the perilous times 
through which the two Missions 
of Yuanchow and Kieniang have 
passed. 


“In spite of the dangers. of 
wars, banditry and Bolshevism 
through which we have passed 
we are still at our Missions. God 
has manifested a singular, loving 





care over these Missions. These 
Missions alone among all those 
entrusted to the care of the Pas- 
sionist Fathers have enjoyed the 
unique privilege of retaining 
priests through all trials and 
tribulations. We of the Yuan- 
chow District were never forced 
to leave the Mission even for a 
day. Now, thanks be to God, 
all our Missionaries are gradu- 
ally returning to the other Mis- 
sions. Those now in our Mis- 
sions are the following: Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. Dominic, C. P., our Pre- 
fect Apostolic, Fathers Cuthbert, 
Raphael, Timothy, Paul, Quen- 
tin, Gregory, Ernest, Cyprian 
and myself. 

Perhaps some of this will be 
stale news by the time it reaches 
you. The Fathers and Sisters 
in Shanghai can get news much 
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quicker than we do here in the 
interior and probably will lose 
no time in forwarding it to.the 
States. But I thought you would 
be glad to receive some news 
from us in the interior and in 
case you did know most of this, 
it will do no harm to repeat it. 
Up here everything is now quiet 
and our work is, to a great ex- 
tent, going along as_ usual. 
What the future has in store for 
us only the good Lord knows. 
No one in China can prophesy 
what will happen ten days from 
now. There are wars and 
rumors of war, but the end is 
not yet. 

The mail seems to be coming 
through again but so far no 
shipments have made their way 
to us. Shipments which were 
forwarded from THe Sicn last 


February have not yet arrived 
here. However, we have not 
given up hope of receiving them. 
Even in normal times it takes 
as long as six months for some 
packages to come _ through. 
Money orders sent us by friends 
and others in April last have 
not reached us. Money orders 
into Hunan, according to Father 
Arthur stationed at Hankow, 
have all been suspended. 

One of the greatest difficulties 
during these hazardous times 
has been the financial one. Owing 
to lack of funds I was practi- 
cally forced to close down my 
Mission. I had to send our or- 
phans out to Catholic families 
and found it necessary to dis- 
charge our workers here. The 
catechist and myself had to live 
on the barest necessities and thus 





BACK AGAIN AT HANKOW AFTER MANY WEARY DAYS OF TRAVEL 


MONSIGNOR DOMINIC, C.P., Is SHOWN IN CENTER. TO HIS RIGHT IS SISTER FLORENCE. SISTER ST. ANNE IS 
SHOWN TO HIS LEFT. STANDING: FATHERS JEREMIAH, GODFREY, ARTHUR, CONSTANTINE AND WILLIAM 
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A JAPANESE FAMILY ENJOYS A 
STROLL THROUGH THE PUBLIC 
GARDENS IN SHANGHAI 


make the little money on hand 
go as far as possible. After 
many days of worry we suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a little 
money from Shanghai. Let us 
hope this little fund will tide us 
over. God is with us and our 
trust is in Him. 

During these times of great 
danger perhaps many of our 
friends in the States expected to 
see us home. This thought 
never entered our minds. How 
could we, in times of trial, leave 
our flocks to the merciless 
wolves, while we ran for safety. 
Thus acts the hireling but not 
the shepherd. Our conscience 
told us that duty dictated that we 
stay, come what may. True, 
our Lord did say: “If they 
persecute you in one city, 
flee to another,” and this we 
were prepared to do when it be- 
came absolutely necessary, all 
circumstances considered. But 
never did we entertain the idea 
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of forsaking China. Now that 
the Apostolic Delegate has for- 
bidden any Missionary to leave 
the country there is absolutely 
no possibility of us coming home 
on account of present dangers. 

There is not much more to 
write about. Mail is beginning 
to come through, but so far very 
little has reached us. We are 
content as long as we are un- 
molested in the preaching of the 
Gospel. I deeply appreciate the 
prayers of our many good 
friends in America. Let us all 
join in fervent prayers that God 
may grant us the grace of mak- 
ing more and more progress in 
the good work day by day. 


By Fr. A. Matoney, C.P. 


HE ROAD from Paotsing to 

Chenchow wasextremely bad. 
There are many poor roads in 
this district but I have never en- 
countered any worse than this 
one. It led up hill and down 
dale. At one spot we had to 
climb the steep mountain side 
and later make a treacherous 
descent over a road cut into the 
mountain side. This mountain 
road was only six feet wide and 
hanging, as it were, over a sheer 
drop of hundreds of feet; it was 
at all times perilous. It so hap- 
pened that we struck this half- 
mile stretch of road on a rainy 
day. We were told that we 
missed a wonderful view to be 
enjoyed’ on sunny days when one 
could see over ninety miles of 
surrounding mountains and low- 
lands. 

This particular district is in- 
habited almost entirely by the 
Miao. These people are pros- 
perous and the skill with which 
the rice field embankments had 
been built of stone gave ample 
evidence of their industry. The 
mountains had been terraced to 
their very summits even though 
many of these terraced fields 
were no longer cultivated. An- 
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other common sight, but strange 
to us, was the number of houses 
built of stone. The stone here 
being limestone was easily quar- 
ried. Even the roofs, in some 
instances, were nothing more 
than thin slabs of limestone laid 
by overlapping in shingle fash- 
ion. Yet these roofs were so 
light that they were supported 
only by simple bamboo poles. 
The inhabitants, as a whole, im- 
pressed us as a very cheerful lot 
as well as very industrious. It 
was near the end of April, the 
season for transplanting rice 
plants. All were busy. But, as 
if in contrast, when we passed 
through Kweichow a month 
later, the rice fields were only 
being plowed. One could not 
help noting how much later the 
seasons were in eastern Kwei- 
chow, though the latitude is 
further south. 

This district between Paotsing 
and Chenchow, though having 








Forsaken 


A friend in need is a 
friend indeed. Right now 
our Missionaries are sorely 
in need of your assistance. 
How true it is that when 
adversity comes many of 
our best friends forsake us. 

These are, indeed, trying 
times for our Missionaries. 
One by one they are re- 
turning to their Missions 
only to find them bare and 
empty. All supplies gone, 
furniture destroyed or 
stolen and houses damaged. 

Won’t you help them 
now? God will bless you 
for the sacrifice you make. 
Be it much or little send 
your donation for the Mis- 
sionaries to: 

The Passionist Missionaries 
THE SIGN 
Union City New Jersey 














some opium, cannot be said to be 
overrun with it; though the rais- 
ing and consumption of opium 
was done openly, neither was 
prevalent. 

Chenchow, Hunan, is a large 
city but showing many signs of 
decay. Owing to bandit opera- 
tions along the Yuan River be- 
tween Changteh and Shenchowfu 
very little merchandise could 
reach Chenchow. As a result, 
trade is decadent. Add to this 
the fact that invading armies, 
with their inevitable levies upon 
the people, are frequent tran- 
sients in these parts and the 
trade conditions in Chenchow are 
easily explained. The surround- 
ing country is very fertile. 
Famine is not known in these 
parts. 

The military here proved very 
friendly. General Chen Yu Mo 
in Chenchow has ever had the 
most cordial relations with the 








Gopper and Gold 


Copper certainly ranks 
far below gold in value. 


But then if you have 
enough copper you will at 
least get some gold. 

Mite boxes are made to 
collect those stray copper 
coins. Of course a nickel 
or a dime may possibly 
slip into the box and at 
times the older members of 
the coin family join the 
mite box assembly in the 
shape of quarters and half 
dollars. 

But copper does count. 
All we need is enough cop- 
per and the gold will take 
care of itself. Send for a 
Mite box and join the cop- 
per coppers. Address 
The Passionist Missionaries 

THE SIGN 
Union City New Jersey 
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American missionaries. He ap- 
pears to be a distinct type, dif- 
ferent from the ordinary mili- 
tarist. He spends most of the 
taxes in building and improving 
schools. He is likewise a deadly 
enemy of all bandits. Once he 
becomes firmly established in a 
district, travel automatically be- 
comes safe. His policy is “No 
mercy to bandits.” His axiom 
is “Once a bandit always a 
bandit.” The people have the 
greatest confidence in him and 
he has always walked worthy of 
their confidence. When we ar- 
rived at Chenchow he invited us 
to his headquarters. He told us 
how sad he was at the thought 
of our leaving because he knew 
how good we had been to the 
people and how much we had 
done to help them. He was par- 
ticularly sorry to learn of the 
loss of our Shenchowfu Mission 
and declared that had he been 
there there would have been a 
different story to tell. 

The troops of General Ho 
Chien, a subordinate of T’ang 
Sen Chih, had come to Shen- 
chowfu from Changeth. They 
at once occupied one of the Mis- 
sions and all moveable articles 
were either sold or destroyed. 
Gradually they occupied our Mis- 
sion and on April 2lst they 
seized the residence of the 
priests. Fathers Cuthbert O’Gara, 
C.P., and Paul Ubinger, C.P., 
were forced to flee to the moun- 
tains. They eventually found 
their way to Chenki by way of 
Mayang. Thence they traveled 
to Tungren in the province of 


Kweichow in company with our’ 


Rt. Rev. Monsignor Dominic 
and Fathers Cyprian Frank and 
Jeremias McNamara. They dis- 
guised themselves as  coolies, 
wearing straw sandals and carry- 
ing their belongings wrapped in 
a handkerchief. They passed 
through bandit-infested districts, 
and though stopped at one bandit 
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A “MIAO” WOMAN BUSILY EN- 
GAGED IN TRANSPLANTING RICE. 
THERE WERE OTHERS BUSY AT 
THE TIME BUT WHEN THEY SAW 
THE CAMERA THEY RAN AWAY IN 
FRIGHT. FATHER THEOPHANE’S 
MISSION AT YUNGSUI IS NEAR 
THESE RICE-FIELDS 


center, they finally escaped with- 
out harm. Later word reached 
them that the mission buildings 
at Shenchowfu were completely 
looted and the buildings them- 
selves damaged. Even the tiles 
on the roofs had been stolen. 
From CHENCHOW, HUNAN, TO 
TUNGREN, KwEICHOW 
It required a four days’ jour- 


mey to reach Tungren in the 


province of Kweichow by way of 
Chenchow and Fengwhang. This 
road lay through a prosperous 
district, though many examples 
of dire poverty were noted. 
Starting on the day’s journey 
early one morning we passed a 
beggar lying across the road 
frozen to death within a few 
hundred feet of the village. Near 
Kweichow we saw another body 
a few feet off the road. It was 
in a terrible state, having been 
attacked by dogs. 











FATHERS ANTHONY MALONEY, 
C.P., AND WILLIAM WESTHOVEN, 
C.P., AT HANKOW 


The inhabitants of these parts 
were not over numerous and could 
not be called wealthy. Bandits 
had been numerous but at the 
time of our passing there was 
little danger from them. All 
along the road were squat stone 
towers, grim reminders of the 
past warfare between Miao and 
Chinese. 

We entered Kweichow through 
Tungren. The city of Tungren 
appeared to be a prosperous one, 
bustling with activity and having 
many soldiers. 


TUNGREN TO CHENYUEN 


From Tungren it took us five 
days to reach Chenyuen. This 
road lay through barren territory 
where not even bandits found it 
profitable to live. When we re- 
marked the absence of bandits, 
one of the Chinese answered by 
saying: “The bandits have robbed 
the place clean.” It was simply 
a case of nothing left. Rice 
fields were lying fallow; houses 
and whole villages deserted; 
little or no food to be purchased ; 
a very small quantity of rice 
was grown; tremendous amounts 
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of opium, however, seemed to be 
everywhere. The opium output 
of Western Hunan shrinks into 
insignificance in comparison with 
that grown in Kweichow. Opium 
addicts are to be found on all 
sides. We were traveling over 
the main highway, yet met very 
few people. One grew so ac- 
customed to the sight of deserted 
houses that an occupied one 
seemed an oddity. An air of 
desolation reigned all over. War, 
famine and bandits had done 
their devastating work thorough- 
ly. The city of Chenyuen was a 
thriving municipality number- 
ing some two thousand families 
less than three years ago. Now 
it numbers scarcely five hundred. 
One-fourth of the inhabitants 
died of starvation. The others 
fell victims to war and bandits. 
Where three years ago hundreds 
of boats had been on the river, 
now there remained only a few 
hulks as silent mementos of a 
bustling past. Trade is gone and 
the people have become ap- 
athetic. Along the main street 
more than two-thirds of the 
houses and shops are closed and 
falling into decay. 


CHENYUEN TO KWEIYANG 


From Chenyuen we traveled 
for seven days through the 
mountains to Kweiyang. Con- 
ditions appeared more prosper- 
ous as we progressed toward the 
capital. Here and there, how- 
ever, the note of desolation still 
appeared. Rice fields, which to 
all appearances had lain fallow 
for a year or more, were being 
plowed. The nearer we came to 
the capital the larger the opium 
crop became. Fifty per cent of 
the coolies we had hired at 
Tungren were addicts; later 
when we hired coolies at Kwei- 
yang the full hundred per cent 
were addicts. 

The contrast between Wester 
Hunan and Eastern Kweichow 
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was very marked. In Western 
Hunan there is, as a rule, a plenti- 
ful supply of water, hence much 
rice was under cultivation. Eastern 
Kweichow lacked water with 
the result of a small supply of 
rice. In Western Hunan wood- 
oil trees abound; in Eastern 
Kweichow they are almost total 
ly lacking. In Eastern Kwe.- 
chow coal abounds and is use? 
extensively in contrast to the 
use of firewood in Western 
Hunan. This part of Kweichow 
seemed to be almost totally de- 
void of trees and no efforts 
were being made to reforest the 
depleted mountain sides. 

The people here consisted of 
several different tribes of Miao 
—black Miao and red Miao 
being the names of two distinct 
tribes. Their language and 
dress is quite different from that 
of the Miao in our territory. 
They appear to be a sturdy and 
industrious people, not hostile 
to foreigners, loving dress and 
ornaments and so old-fashioned 
that they still cling to the old- 
style money of the Empire. The 
“cash” is the unit of money, 


FATHERS CORMAC SHANAHAN, 
CASPAR CONLEY AND JORDAN 
BLACK STOP AT A TEMPLE ARCH- 
WAY NEAR OUR MISSION IN 
SHENCHOW 





handled one thousand to a string. 
The rate of exchange was five 
thousand cash to the silver dol- 
lar. Their roads were well built, 
especially those ascending the 
mountains where care was used 
to make the ascent very gradual. 
One could not help noticing the 
number of excellent stone 
bridges along the route. At one 
place we crossed a suspension 
bridge. It was supported by 
about ten heavy iron chains 
across which a plank flooring 
had been laid. The bridge was over 
two hundred feet in length, ap- 
proximately eight feet wide and 
swung some forty feet above the 
river. 

We found Kweiyang quiet. 
The governor was most friendly 
and assured us fullest protec- 
tion. Prices of foodstuffs were 
high. Meat was fifty cents a 
pound, kerosene sold for ten 
dollars for a five gallon can. The 
exchange was 4,800 cash to the 


silver dollar. All people used 








HERE’S A CHEERFUL LITTLE BEG- 

GAR WADING OUT TO THE PASSING 

SAMPAN WITH OUTSTRETCHED 

PALM IN HOPES OF RECEIVING A 

FEW “COPPERS.” HIS SMILE WAS 
A SUCCEss! 
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coal for fuel. Potatoes, cab- 
bages, tomatoes and asparagus 
were to be had. All these vege- 
tables were introduced some 
years ago by the French and 
were well received by the natives. 
The natives raise large amounts 
of potatoes and cabbage. Pota- 
toes, in particular, sold very 
cheap. We could buy them along 
the route for as low as ten cents 
Mex per peck. 

In Kweiyang there was very 
little antipathy to foreigners. 
The governor maintains order 
with a very strong hand having 
his soldiers well under control. 
He is building a modern road to 
extend to Szechuan and to Yun- 
nan. The preparatory work has 
been completed almost as far as 
to the Szechuan border. Actual 
work is now being done in and 
around Kweiyang and most of 
it is being done by the soldiers. 
KweEryANnc To Lao WHANG PIN 

From Kweiyang we journeyed 
for five days overland to a place 
called Lao Whang Pin. The 
roads were very poor and 
crossed moderately high moun- 
tains. The district was sparsely 
settled. Little rice was grown 
but large quantities of corn 
were under cultivation. Along 
the road it was very difficult to 
secure food. The city of Lao 
Whang Pin is large and pros- 
perous and is predominantly a 
Miao center. In the immediate 
surroundings of the city there 
are magnificent rice fields. 

Lao WuHaANG PIn To Tsun Y1 

It took five days more to reach 
Tsun Yi in Kweichow. Here 
the road was exceptionally diffi- 
cult and led over very high 
mountains. There was very little 
travel along this road. Tsun Yi 
is a prosperous city of immense 
size and is located in an ex- 
tremely fertile region. 


To THE SZECHUAN BorDER 
We were bound for the Sze- 
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FATHER BASIL BAUER, C.P., 
ON A SHANGHAI “TAXI” 


chuan border, so lost on time in 
Tsun Yi. .We set out immedi- 
ately and traveled for seven 
more days before reaching the 
border. The road led through 
fairly fertile regions all moun- 
tainous. Some places the climb 
was so steep that we had to hire 
special carriers to help us. Daily 
we passed hundreds of coolies 
carrying salt. Each load weighed 
about a hundred Chinese pounds. 
We also noted the extensivé use 
of packhorses. Salt and cloth 


seemed to be the principal im- 


ports, while hides and bark were 
the leading exports. 

On passing into the Province 
of Szechuan the most noticeable 
feature appeared to be the in- 
tensive cultivation and fertility 
of the land. Scarcely a foot.of 
land that did not have something 
growing on it. The - people 
along the way were, as a rule, 
friendly. 


CHUNGKING TO HANKOW 


As we neared Chungking we 
met crowds of coolies carrying 





yarn, matches and_ kerosene, 
Chungking was very quiet. This 
peace was largely the result of 
the vigorous action of General 
Liu Shiang. We walked through 
the streets several times and 
while there were some who 
voiced opprobrious epithets after 
us, the people, as a whole, were 
friendly, though not over-friend- 
ly. At least they were by no 
means hostile to us. 

At Chungking we boarded the 
American Steamer J Ling. After 
many days of weary and difficult 
travel we were at last bound for 
Hankow. The trip to Hankow 
was a quiet one with little worthy 
of note. True, the soldiers did 
commandeer our boat for a 
period of twenty-four hours. 
But after all no harm came to us 
and we succeeded in reaching 
Hankow well and cheerful in 
spite of all we had passed 
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through on our long journey. 
We feel like wanderers back 
from foreign shores. We are all 
yearning to be back at our mis- 
sions in Hunan. How soon 
this pleasure will be ours God 
alone knows. So far He has 
not deserted us and we know 
that He knows what is best. If 
we have passed through this 
crisis unharmed, well and happy, 
we know it is because God has 
granted us this grace. Why has 
He granted it to such unworthy 
servants? Largely because our 
thousands of friends have un- 
ceasingly petitioned Him to bless 
us. May God be good to all 
those who have never failed to 
pray for our safety in the midst 
of all those dangers. We can 
never forget them and we plead 
with them now to continue their 
good work for the greater honor 
and glory of Christ Crucified. 





Fr. CoNsTANTINE LeEEcH, C.P. 


July 24, 1927. 


€: you will note from the 
above letterhead I am at pres- 
ent in the city of Chunking in the 
Province of Szechuan. We have 
been many days reaching here 
and it will take us a few more 
days to reach Hankow. 

I do not know how much of 
our mail is getting through, so I 
fear that quite a few of our let- 
ters have failed to reach our 
friends in the States. However, 
from now on, the prospects for 
the mail appear to be more satis- 
factory. 

Time does not permit me to 
describe for you now the jour- 
ney of the Missionaries to this 
distant place. Perhaps someone 
else will manage to do this. At 
least I hope you do have the op- 
portunity to read about this jour- 


FATHER TERENCE CONNELLY, C.P., VISITS THE MIAO DISTRICT IN QUEST OF AN EXTRA MULE, FROM 
APPEARANCES HIS VISIT WAS SUCCESSFUL 
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THIS “MIAO” WOMAN WAS THE 
MOST COURAGEOUS OF THE BAND 
OF WORKERS. THE KODAK HELD 


A CERTAIN CHARM FOR HER AS: 


MAY BE JUDGED FROM THE ODD 

EXPRESSION OF PLEASURE AND 

FEAR DENOTED IN HER CURIOUS 
GLANCE 


ney for I am sure it will prove 
interesting to all. 

Thanks be to God we are still 
safe and sound. We all feel 
sorry at the loss of good Sister 
Clarissa, who took sick on the 
road and died here. We had all 
arrangements made for her to be 
taken to the boat bound for 
Shanghai but God knows what 
is best. May her pure soul rest 
in peace! The poor Sisters of 
St. Joseph have certainly passed 
through many hardships since 
they came to China. May the 
good Lord console them and 
buoy them up in this their latest 
trial. 

It ds impossible for me to 
write’ more just now but I 
promise to write soon again. 
Meantime please thank all our 
good friends who have helped 
us so much with their prayers. 
We are not yet out of all danger, 
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so I hope all will continue to 
pray hard for the Missions. 


Fr. AGATHO PuRTILL, C.P. 

July 26, 1927. 
HERE do I stand with my 
mail? Things are so upset and 
twisted over here in China that 
we do not know what the mor- 
row will bring forth. When we 
had to get out of our mission I 
burned all my unanswered mail. 
Now I have to depend upon my 
memory alone. I hope my good 
friends who read this will par- 
don me if I happen to overlook 

their letters. 

After we left the Mission I 
learned that the place was thor- 
oughly looted and that we lost 
everything. That means that we 
will have to start all over again 
when we return. I am confi- 
dent, however, that our friends 
and benefactors will once more 
come to the rescue. We must 
not allow this Satanic attack to 
go by unchallenged. The good 
work must go on in spite of all 
and I know that our friends will 
not desert us. 

I am still in the Province of 
Szechuan, in the city of Chung- 
king. The other Fathers and 
the Monsignor have gone down 
river to Hankow leaving Father 
Constantine and myself here to 
safeguard the Sisters of St. 
Joseph. Sister Clarissa died on 
July 22nd after a short illness. 
She is buried in the cemetery of 
the Franciscan Sisters of Mary 
here in the city. Sister died of 
malignant malaria. We will miss 
her and the great work she was 
doing. But God knows what is 
best. May her soul rest in 
peace! 


Had a death in the room next - 


to mine. The oldest missionary 
of this French district passed 
away after having spent all his 
life as a priest here in China. 
He was eighty-five years old and 
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A PAGAN EQUIVALENT OF A WAY- 
SIDE CHAPEL. THE TALL STRUC- 
TURE TO THE LEFT IS A NICH FOR 
AN IDOL. THE SMALL ONE TO THE 
RIGHT IS A PLACE FOR BURNING 
NEWSPAPERS AND INCENSE 


was the inventor of the first 
printing press ever used in this 
part of China. Everything was 
handmade, even the type. In all 
the years he spent here he never 
enjoyed a return trip to his na- 
tive land. He said Mass yester- 
day. Today he is in his coffin. 
Last evening he talked with the 
other Fathers in their recreation. 
He retired with the others but 
his was to be an eternal sleep. 

Would like to make this longer 
but really am too tired. We 
have gone through some strenu- 
ous days and I need a rest. Will 
write later. 


Hankow 


Fr. ArtHur Benson, C.P. 
August 27, 1927. 


ri ast Wednesday, August 24th, 
the Rt. Rev. Prefect together 
with Fathers William Westhoven, 
Jeremias McNamara, Basil 





Bauer and Anthony Maloney, left 
here for our missions in Hunan. 
They are traveling on a Japanese 
boat pulled by a tug. Their first 
stop will be at Changteh where 
they intend to remain with the 
Spanish Fathers until a convoy 
of Chinese boats or the safety of 
the road permits them to proceed 
further. The Spanish Fathers 
have just returned tc their Mis- 
sion in Changteh, so perhaps it 
will not be so long before we 
succeed in getting back to ours. 

All of the party were in good 
health after the short rest they 
enjoyed here in Hankow. The 
Monsignor is going to Shenchow 
to join Fathers Cuthbert O’Gara 
and Paul Ubinger who have al- 
ready returned. Fathers Wil- 
liam Westhoven and Jeremias 
McNamara are to go on to 
Supu and stay there until 
Father Flavian Mullins returns 
from Hankow. Fathers An- 
thony Maloney and Basil Bauer 
are going to Yungshunfu to take 
charge there until Fathers 
Agatho Purtill and Constantine 
Leech return. Both these latter 
Fathers were detained in Chung- 
king. Of course these are the 
present plans. But nothing is 
certain over here, especially in 
times such as these. 

The Sisters of St. Joseph 
with Fathers Agatho and Con- 
stantine finally reached Hankow. 
We were delighted to see the 
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Sisters looking so well and 
cheerful in spite of their long 
and arduous journey. After a 
short stay here the Sisters and 
both the Fathers boarded a 
Japanese steamer bound for 
Shanghai. Thank God they 
will have every comfort from 
Hankow to Shanghai. The 
Sisters are still filled with great 
enthusiasm for their work. The 
death of Sister Clarissa was 
scarcely mentioned out of mutual 
regard for each other’s feelings. 

I am expecting two Fathers 
to be called to Hankow from 
Shanghai as I am now all alone. 
Moreover, our quarters in 
Shanghai are quite crowded, so 
it will be necessary to relieve 
the congestion down there. 

Hankow is ruined from a 
business standpoint. This is 
due to the currency question. 
Money is most uncertain. No 
one knows what it is worth from 
day to day. One can easily sur- 
mise what effect this uncertainty 
has on business. 


Gemma’s League 


AN ASSOCIATION OF 
PRAYERS 
Tue Osjecr: To bring the grace of 


God to the souls of others and to 
merit blessings for ourselves. 


Tue Metuop: The offering of our 
prayers and good works for the 
spread of Christ’s kingdom in 
China. 


MEMBERSHIP: Many charitably dis- 
posed persons interested in the sal- 
vation of the souls of others. 


OBLIGATION: No financial dues. Pay- 
ments are: made in the currency of 
Heaven. Prayers and good works 
are bartered for souls. Return 
monthly leaflet. 


Tue Rewarp: God’s blessings on our- 
selves and others. The reward of an 
Apostle who performs the spiritual 
works of mercy. 


Tue Patron: Gemma Galgani, the 
White. Passion Flower of Lucca. 
Born in 1878 and died in 1903. Her 
saintly life was characterized by a 
singular devotion to Christ’s Pas- 
sion. She had a burning zeal for 
the salvation of all for whom Christ 
suffered and died. Her cause has 
been introduced and we hope soon 
to call her Blessed Gemma. 


HEADQUARTERS: All requests for 
leaflets and all correspondence con- 
cerning the League, should be ad- 
dressed to the Rev. Director, The 
Gemma League, care of THE SIGN, 
Union City, N. J. 


SPIRITUAL TREASURY FOR THE 
MONTH OF OCTOBER 


Masses Said 

Masses Heard 

Holy Communions 

Visits to Blessed Sacrament 
Spiritual Communions 
Benediction Services 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 
Stations of the Cross 
Visits to the Crucifix 
Beads of the Five Wounds 
Offerings of Precious Blood 
Visits to Our Lady 
Rosaries * 

Beads of the Seven Dolors 
Ejaculatory Prayers 
Hours of Study, Reading 
Hours of Labor 

Acts of Kindness, Charity 
Acts of Zeal 

Prayers, Devotions 

Hours of Silence 

Various Works 

Holy Hours 

Hymns 








INDLY remember in 

your prayers and 
good works the follow- 
ing recently deceased 
relatives and friends of 
our subscribers: 


REV. ple H. 


GAUGHAN 
AMES W. CRANWELL 

RS. H. AHLBORN 
OHN HEALY 

RS. JOHN HECKING 
gg O’BRIEN 


MRS. L, GO) 
MARY LOUISE REUBER 











L HAYES 
Ae MITCHELL 
ARGARET /.LLEN 


ee Not Grace From The Dead.” (Eci. 7, 39.) 


W. J. McHUGH 
MR. as 


RATT 
WILLIAM FC a! SARA 


MARY DOYLE 
MRS. 


AMES WALSH 
OSALIA REBESCHER 


ENDLAND 
Y 


bt wal 


FLATLEY 
MRS. THERESA MILLER 
— GENEVIEVE 


N LYD 
HONORIA BISCHOFF 


MRS. AUSTON 
og DRAKE 
MRS. KEARNEY - 
WILLIAM A. BURNS 
WILLIAM ELLIS 

MRS. ; er SULLIVAN 
OHN F. BARTOLDUS 
HOMAS KIELTY 


AY their souls and 

the souls of all the 

faithful departed, 

through the mercy of 
God, rest in peace. 

Amen. 





























“By Such Sacrifices God’s Favor Is Obtained.” (Hes. 13/15.) 


We print here a list of Benefactors who have contributed to the relief of the famine-stricken 


in China. 


(Donations received up to October 15.) 


CIRCLES: N. J., Monte Marte $10.60; Holy Souls 
$17; St. Michael’s Mission $44; N. Y., Good Shep- 
herd $5; St. Joseph’s Monastery School $88.09. 

CALIF.: Anaheim, T. P. $5.40; Los Angeles, M. R. 
B. $2; Pasadena, L. M. F. $50; Sierra Madre, M. 
G. $1. 

CONN.: Bridgeport, J. H. O’N. $5; New Haven, 
B. D. $2. 

DEL.: Wilmington, S. M. E. $5. 

D. C.: Washington, A. M. K. $5. 

ILL.: Batavia, W. E. H. $1; Belleville, > 
Chicago, A. G. $3; J. B.C. $50; F. Mcl. 

E. $2; D. K. $8; C. W. 
ie escc © dese: et 


$10; Mt. Carmel, W. 


‘ie “fu 

IND.: Elkhart, G. J. F. $1; Frankfort, M. G. $5; 
Goshen, C. B. $2; Mt. Vernon, J. G. L. $5. 

IOWA: Des Moines, M. H. $5; Webster City, M 
Lz $8. 

KY.: Covington, R. E. $5; Louisville, C. A. S. $2. 

LA.: New Orleans, K. S. $10; E. K. $3. 

ME.: Saco, F. M. $2. 

MD.: Karty - owe. Oi; BG. S&S. $1; 
) tn ae eo 

MASS.: Rant j. M. M. $5; Atlantic, G. E. L. $6; 
Back Bay, J. P. $2; Boston, B. McD. $1; J. McL. 
$5; A. M. $2; Brighton, I. J. G. $5; Brockton, 
K. J. $3; E..O’C.". $2; M. F. $1; M. McG. $1: K. 
K. $1; Brookline, H. M. $1; T. F. $5; Charles- 
town, E. A. McG. $1; Chestnut Hill, A. L. $2; 
Dorchester, J. J. D. $3; E. G. $1; L. V. R. $5; 
A.'F. D. $1; E. G. $1; F. J. W. $1; P. McD. $1; 
Everett, A. A. $2; S. A. L. $3; E. Chelmsford, 
A. G. $1; Franklin, M. K. $5; Hamilton, M. MacD. 
$2; Jamaica Plain, J. F. McN. $1; Lowell, L. B. 
Sa: 5. BP. $1; 1. LG. 86; comm, P. FP. S. 61: 
Malden, M. K. $2; Medford Hillside, R. J. F. $5; 
Nantucket, M. O’B. $1.50; Newton Centre, A. M. 
R. $5; Newtonville, E. L. $2; Randolph, M. A. D. 
$2; Roxbury, P. J. G. $5; E. G. $5; Roxbury 
Crossing, M. S. $15; Salemi M. L. H. $2; Somer- 
ville, M. G. B. $2; So. Boston, D. J. C. $1; R. S. 
$2; Uphams Corner, P. B. $1; West Lynn, J. F. 
W. $5; W. Newton, E. M. R. $2; W. Roxbury, 
M. A. C. $5; E. D. $5; Worcester, L. A. G. $5. 

MICH.: Detroit, H. J. L. V. $3; A. G. F. $6. 

MINN.: St. Paul, P. D. $1; Urbank, G. J. K. $5. 

MO.: Jennings, F. J. G. $5: Normandy, M. A. G. 
$5; St. Louis, C. B. $1; M. M. $:; J. G. $5; E. 
R. $5. 

N. H.: Lancaster, J. S. T. $1. 

N. J.: Atlantic City, A. M. McD. $10; Audubon, 
A. McG. $2; Bayonne, A. M. $1; Belleville, M. M. 
$1; oe ge J. F. N. $5; Delair, J. O’D. $2; E. 
Orange, G. Siete Bot... $25.7.7. 7-91: FP 
en $0. hy -$. M. O. $8.45; Edgewater, M. E. 

$2; Elizabeth, M. McP. $2; Geo. McT $10; 
W. C. $1; P. M. $1.50: G. T. $5; Everett. B. H. 
$5; Grantwood, O. K. $1; Hackensack, M. H. $2; 
Hoboken, J. J. C. $4; M. J. H. $2; J. G. $5; E. 
B. $5; Jersey City, F. i. ot = C. $2: A. F. $2; 
M. T. J. $2; M. F. $&; St wt T. C. SS: 
M. R. $3; M. S. $2; A. weir. es: W. M. $2; M. 


K. $2; Savanna, 


May God Himself reward abundantly their generous charity! 


H. $15; J. O’K. $5; F. K. $3; D. J. K. $5; M. F. 
C. $2; P. J. B. $1; Anon. $1; I. F. $1; E. F. McD. 
$1; C. R. $1; M. McL. $5; Long Branch, J. E. 
McG. $5; Monmouth Beach, P. H. S. $1; Mont- 
clair, A. M. $5; Newark, J. D. K. $6; L. C. $2; 
M. B. $1; BH. D. $1; Cc. D. 62: BM. A. G. Ba: A. 
GS. S23 2. a. Szs ZT. CBs we. 5. &. Sas A. 
T. $1; B. C. $2.50; Paterson, F. H. $2; C. C. $10; 
J. A. M. $2; R. J. M. $1; Princeton, H. A. D. $18; 
Rutherford, E. P. $3; Summit, T. S. $2; Tren- 
ton, M. A. S. $1; Union City, C. K. $2; L. M. 
$15; SS. ST. D. $10.25; Anon. $10; Anon. $5; 
M. McL. $1; Anon. $5; L. M. $5; G. S. $5; Wee- 
hawken, W. N. $4; G. T. S. $10; R. L. $5; W. 
Grange, J. W. L.' $1; K. .. $2: H..A. Ky 86; 
Westwood, J. P. L. $3; Wharton, M. R. $5. 

N. Y.: Amenia, J. McE. $5; Bellmore, S. S. $1; 
Brooklyn, A. J. H. $5; R. K. $3; M. F. D. $19; 
M. M. $1; M. G. J. $1; I. G. $1; B. R. $6; C. 
A. P. $2; A. K. $5; M. M. $4; F. D. $1; M. La R. 
$3; J. J. L. $5; S. A. $3;.F. D. R. $50.58; C. D. 
».. $20; J. .S..36; S. S. 1. of C. B86: C. we. Sa; 
H. C. $1; B. D. $2; Buffalo, G. O. L. $1; E. R. 
$2; J. C. $4; Coldwater, M. F. F. $4; Corona, 
L. R. $3.66; Dunkirk, A. M. C. $1; M. A. D. $5; 
Far Rockaway, S. S. F. C. $1; Fordham, A. M. S. 
$6.50; Glen Head, F. S. $5; Grymes Hill, M. H. 
$7; Haverstraw, M. L. $1; Inwood, N. G. W. $8; 
Jackson Heights, A. M. $20; S. M. E. $2.50; 
Jamestown, J. J. T. $1; E. B. T. $16; Kingston, 
T. C. $1; A. H. $1; Locust Valley, V. O’K. $10.50; 
Long Island City, N. C. R. $2; C. S. $65; 
Vernon, D. U. $1; New Hartford, J. H. H. 
New Rochelle, W. E. B. $5; New York City, P. 
F. & M. O’C. $5; M. K. $2.60; C. M. S. $1; J. 
J. G. $2; L. M. $1; G. M. B. $1; A. E. $5; C. O. 
$3; A. C. $1; M. C. $1; A. M. $10; J. T. B: $6; 

M. G. $10; M. K. $2; R. K. $1; C. O. N. $1; 

B. D. $1; M. AL. $0.60; A. McN. yee A. $5; 

P.. ws Ge $5; J. . S25 T. B:. $3; 

T $1; K. 

C. O. $3; AG, $10; MC. 8, M. T. 

T. B. $1; Niagara 


V 
_ LO. $8) M. B. McG. $5; M. H. 
McC. $1; 
$1; H. H. $5; B. F. $5; 
Falls, E. C. F. $5; S. M. *. $15; Prince Bay, 
S. M. P. $11; Richmond Hill, A. J. 95: LL: OD. 
$5; H. B. $2.50; St. James, M. G. $3; Schenec- 
tady, F. L. $1; Scotia, J. H. $10; Springfield, H. 


H. $5; Syracuse, C. M. S. $10; Whitestone, M 
E. B. $5; Woodside, M. S. $5; F. W. $3; J. L. 
$1.50; Woodhaven, R. H. $6; Yonkers, W. H. G. 
$3. 

N. D.: Cathay, J. O’B. $10. 

OHIO: Bedford, N. M. H. $1; Cincinnati, M. L. 
Si; C. B. $6; M. Kh. 62: MC Se: SBS: LL. 
C. S. $5; A. S. $1; Cleveland, D. H. $1; Dayton, 
F. J. B. $2; Springfield, E. D. $1. , 

PENN.: Archbald, J. T. D. $2; Carbondale, E. C 
$10; Columbia, H. G. $5; Dravosburg. M. M. $3; 
Erie, A. B .$3; Freeport, M. T. $2; McKeesport, 
. = $7; Philadelphia, C. A. $1; J. H. W. $1; 

$3; H. E. B. $5: A. M. S. $3- i. M. $2; 
r My H. $3; M. S. $2; M. W. $5: M MacN. $2; 
J. J... tui 98; G. Si $10; J. J. G $ee.v. 1 86: 
Pittsburgh, D. C. $1.50; J. R. $5; W B. $1; 
M. L. R. $2; M. R. L. $5; M. G. D. $10; P. S. 
$2; N. M. $1; telat on ae ee 
owk. ho be Te eae . ee 

- $5; A. M. $2; T. S. C. $8; J. F. “‘W. $8; 
































DONATIONS (Continued) 


A. G. $2; A. B. $1; BW. $1; SG. P. $1; A VT.: 
$2; S. M. C. 


$1; F. CE 
OE. 44; Bashi ei 


Scranton, E. H. $1; H. Ww. 


A a3 Sharpsburg, D 


$1; B. B. $1; Swissvale, B 


Sing j. B. $1. 


RB Ee Jamestown, J. ree $2; Pawtucket, G. C. R. 


$1; Providence, M 


S. C.: Spartanburg, W .G. $1. 


aoe 


FOREIGN: 


TEXAS: Sarita, J. G. K. $10 
Hardwick, M. 
VA.: Portsmouth, J. J. $ 

eg a ae Claire, A. D. “ss: 8 gg G. T. N, $1 
G $1: KM . $1; Milwaukee, J. P. $1; Norwalk, W. H 


$10 
WYO.: Rock Springs, T. P. $5. 
CANADA: Dupuy, J. L. L. $30; Toronto, S. M. 
$1.20; Windsor, E. M. A. $1; C. J. M. $5. 
IRELAND: Ballaghadereen, E. J. S. 


$5. 
ANONYMOUS: $5; $25; $1. 


B. G. $2. 














Missionary Sisters, rit ‘no cuost 


Young women who feel 
called to the missionary life 
are welcome at the Holy 
Ghost Convent, Techny, IIL, 
where they are trai for a 
missionary career either in 
the foreign or the home mis- 
sions. 

Young girls from the age 
of fourteen can obtain admit- 
tance. 

For further information write to: 


Sister Provincial, "1" ceost convent 











From 
Manuscript to 


Finished Book 


Our specialty is the 
making of books for 


private circulation. 
An extensive exper- 
ience fits us to do ex- 
ceptionally fine work 
in the production of 
Prayer-Books, Booksof 
Rule, Directories, ete. 
Bindings in Cloth and Leather 
PAMPHLETS 
CATALOGS 
YEAR BOOKS 
Enquiries from Priests and 


Religious Communities 
solicited 


The 


STELZ BOOKBINDING 
COMPANY 
Mr. John Cavalero, President 


43 EAST 12th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 











HIGHLAND 
TRUST COMPANY 


Summit Avenue and Seventh Street 
(Transfer Station) 


UNION CITY, N. J. 


The accounts of firms, corporations 
and individuals are invited. 





2% Interest paid on Check Accounts. 
4% Interest paid on Special Accounts. 





Our Foreign Department renders di- 
rect service to all important centers 
of the World. 





Banking Hours 


Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday, 9 A. M. to 12 M. 
Monday Evenings, 6 to 8.30 o'clock. 





Safe Deposit Boxes to Rent at $4.00 
per year and up. 


OFFICERS 


Chairman of the Board 
FRANK C. FERGUSON 


President 
LIVINGSTON WILLSE 
Vice-Presidents 
LOUIS L. SCHMITT 
CHARLES M. MINDNICH 


Treasurer 
THOMAS G. HENDERSON 
Secretary 
JOSEPH FEENEY 
Assistant Secretary-Treasurer 
JOSEPH F. HESS 





RELIGIOUS STATUARY 
FOR THE HOME 


12-inch 16-inch 
SAINT JUDE...... $2.00 A ES 
Sacred Heart........ 1.76 $2.75 

12-inch 16-inch 
Blessed Mother...... $1.75 $2.75 
Little Flower........ 1.75 2.75 
Painted in natural colors. Washable. 


Highest quality and workmanship. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Sent post- 
paid. Mail check or money order to: 
J. F. McLARNEY & CO. 
Catholic Supply House 
Somerdale, N. J. 








ARE YOU 


the sort _of Gaels tp uses 
his i only for his own 
sake and is not concerned about 


a re fine 
non-Catholics. It is called 
The 


CHILDREN 
OF GOD 


rb "fe ee ee ane 
trine for 
author is Father Mark a 


bering 225 pages, sells 

at retail for 50 cents a copy. For 

$1.00 we will send three copies 
dividual addresses, 


‘to three in 


postage paid. 


YOU WILL 


never know the good that may 


result from your in’ 
Just send us your dollar with the 
three names and 3 or, if 


ye Bag three etree — 
Catholics on our you 
send the dollar to pay for books 
and postage. Address: 

The Passionist Missionaries 


THE SIGN 
Union City - New Jersey 





























Bie Painless Giving 3 


GOOD THING to have in the house is a Mite Box or a Dime Bank. 
They are convenient receptacles for your loose change. What you 


put into them you will probably not miss. 


This is a sort of painless giving. 


If you do miss it, so much the better for the cause for which you make the sacri- 
fice. Self-sacrifice money has a double value: it has a certain buying power and 
it surely carries a blessing. VWVhich do you want—the Box or the Bank? You 


can have both, if you wish 


= ADDRESS: PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES, THE SIGN, UNION CITY, N. 2 


Please write or print 


Name and Address 


Just drop us a line asking for a Box or a 


very plain. Bank. It will be sent you by return mail! 











UR _ representative has called 

at the Brunswick Laundry, 

220 Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J., and made a thorough in- 
spection of the Largest Laundry in 
America. He was astonished to find 
cleanliness and sanitation brought to 
perfection; he has found over 850 Em- 
ployees, cheerful, healthy and satisfied 
with their jobs, their pay and their em- 
ployers. Patrons are always invited to 
visit this large plant and see for them- 
selves the process of washing and iron- 
ing. The Brunswick Laundry’s policy 
has always been fair play to all em- 


ployees and customers. We _ gladly 


recommend this firm to our readers. 


Protestant: Catholic : Passionist : 


Fidelis of the Cross 


James Kent Stone 


By WALTER GEORGE SMITH, A. M., LL.D 
and HELEN GRACE SMITH 


Of this inspiring biography, the Charleston 
Gazette says: “This book is a record that no 
religious person, be, he Catholic, Jew or Pro- 
testant, should be deprived of reading.” The 
story of James Kent Stone, who became a 
zealous Passionist after having been an 
Episcopalian minister is here presented as a 
compelling spiritual drama. 


Illustrated. Post-paid $3.70 


THE SIGN 
Union City New Jersey 











Passionist Chinese Mission Society 


MEMBERS OF THIS SOCIETY ARE ENROLLED AS PERPETUAL 
BENEFACTORS OF THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES IN CHINA, 
AND PARTICIPATE IN THE FOLLOWINGSPIRITUALBENEFITS : 


: a One Holy Mass every day of the year; a High 
While Living: Mass in every Passionist Monastery throughout 


the world on these Feasts: 
Jan. 1, The Circumcision Aug. 25, St. Bartholomew 
Jan. —, Holy Name of Jesus Sept. 8, Nativity of Mary 
Feb. 2, Purification of Mary Sept. 22, St. Matthew 
Feb. 22, St. Matthias Oct. 28, Sts. Simon and Jude 
May 1, Sts. Philip and James Nov. 30, St. Andrew 
May 3, Finding of the Holy Dec. 21, St. Thomas 
Cross Dec. 26, St. Stephen 
July 25, St. James Dec. 28, St. John, Evangelist 


. One Holy Mass on every day of the year; in every 
After Death: Passionist Monastery in the world, Holy Mass 


and the Divine Office for the Dead on the first day of every month, and High 
Mass of Requiem with Funeral Rites and Divine Office for the Dead within 
the Octave of All Souls Day. 


Both the Living and the Dead Benefactors share in the 
Special Prayers recited every day by all Passionist 


Furthermore ; 


Communities. In particular, they share in all the Masses, Prayers and 
Good Works cf the Passionist Missionaries in China. 


Perpetual Membership in the Passionist Chinese Mission Society is given in 
consideration of a LIFE SUBSCRIPTION to THE SIGN, the Official 
Organ of the Passionist Missions in China. Both the Living and the 
Dead may be enrolled as Perpetual Benefactors. The price of a Life 
Subscription is $50.00. Jt may be paid on the installment plan in amounts 
to suit your own convenience. 





ONG AFTER you are PLEASE WRITE TO: 
forgotten even by your — he ° 

das, aie te. de The Passionist Missionaries 
Passionist Chinese Mission 
Society will entitle you to , : 
the spiritual helps you may Union City New Jersey 
need. * * * * As for your 
deceased friends and relatives, 
what better gift than enroll- 
ment in this Society? 


Care of THe Sicn 











